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Were not allowed to tell you 
anything about Winston cigarettes, 
so here’s a pack horse. 
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LOW TO MIDDLE TAR As defined by H.M. Government 
DANGER: Government Health WARNING: 
CIGARETTES CAN SERIOUSLY DAMAGE YOUR HEALTH 
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B DOUBLEVISION'S careful and 
intelligent progress through the video 
package jungle has reached an 
important stage. Their latest release, 
T.V. Wipeout, isn't, like most other 


«o wonder he's lonely. 


music video compilations on the market 

at the moment, a mind-numbing string SnG ^w 

of glossily finished visuals that have you soñ anc e cvs — of visions, 
reaching for the nearest bottle of mee s me=poceble phenomena. 
tranquilisers. On the contrary, 7. V ke 2^ Jw "wc *yng object from 
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E /F EVER there was a living example of 
the damage that fame and fortune can do, 
it must be Michael Jackson. Not of 
course that he isn't a nice guy, but reading 
Mark Bego's biography, the first ever, of 
Michael! (Zomba Books, £3.95) you 
suddenly realise that something went very 
seriously wrong in old Michael's mind 
about the time he became a millionaire at 
the age of 14. Towards the end of the 
book, an ‘old friend’ of the Jackson 
family suggests that a great deal of MJ's 
success is down to the fact that "they, the 
general public, don't know exactly 
anything about Michael." And a good 
thing too, no doubt, since god knows 
what they // think when they read some of 
the stuff in thís book. Like the fact that 25 
year-old Michael has a sheep named Mr. 
Tibbs and a //ama called Louie, or that his 
bedroom is decorated with pictures of 
Peter Pan, or even that he lives with 
several showroom mannequins — "I guess 
/ want to bring them to life... I like to 
imagine talking to them", he says. 

The Michael Jackson Story is in fact 
desperately sad, and MJ himself is, it 
seems, pathologically shy and lonely — the 
result no doubt of having so many 'old 
friends’ who spend their time telling 
embarrassing stories about you to 
biographers like Mark Bego. 

The book itself is all a bit trashy, full of 
unexceptional photographs and sad little 
stories which illustrate how emotionally 
deprived poor old Michael is. | found it 
all deeply depressing, particularly this 
“master-of-all-trades' " comment that “my 
idea of your average person is someone in 
a crowd who's running towards me trying 
to get my autograph or tear my clothes 
off." 

Surely there must be something more 
to fame and fortune than this? 


— v — t 


the outer limits of popular culture this 
tape will flit around your tube and prod 
at your consciousness. 

Take, for example, the subversion of 
the music vid. Smouldering glances and 
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fetish objects in Cabaret V 
Fascination, a touch of Fritz Lang in 
Clock DV A's Resistance and the bizarre 
violence of Songs for Swinging Larvae 
by avant garde musicians (for want of a 
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more descriptive word) Renaldo and 
Interviews and chats bring artists 

into line — sometimes amusing, 

sometimes confusing — The Box produce 


E SHOCK! HORROR! The Who were 
never real mods at all — their press 
agent Pete Meadon forced them into a 
Mod image against their will because 
he thought that was the best way of 
getting them a ready-made following. 
Roger Daltrey, a Ted at heart, was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. and 
John Entwhistle went home in his new 
suit and haircut and smashed all the 
mirrors in the house. There are a fair 
number of similar revelations in 
MGM/UA's video Cool Cats — 
Hock and Roll Style, a rather patchy but 
entertaining adaptation of Tony 
Stewarts book of the same name, 

The big problem of course is that no 
one could hope to condense a complete 
history of Rock and Roll style into a 
mere 75 minutes, and the result is 
highly selective, the bías being given to 
505 rock'n'roll and Mod, while the 
Woodstock era, Glam rock, Punk and 
even Heavy Metal are glossed over, and 
New Romanticism is missed out 
altogether. Yet there are some good 
moments, among them Malcolm 
MacLaren commenting that Rock and 
Roll existed "before Jesus Christ was 
even on the planet", and former 
Jefferson Airplane vocalist Grace Slick 
sanctimoniously criticising an English 
rock singer of the late sixties for trying 
to get into the San Francisco scene 
because it had nothing to do with him, 
while herself sitting in a plush 
apartment with a safety-pin through 
her nose. Others interviewed include all 
of the The Who (of course), Phil 
Everley, Brian Setzer of the Stray Cats, 
Paul Weller and even Vidal Sasson. 
Cool Cats may not be the best of its 
kind, but it's certainly worth a look. 


25 Years of 


O TOM ELIOT 
some vague mutterings while David 
Bowie tries to cope with a barrage of 


questions from a bi-lingual interviewer. 

Like cement in a crack, short film 
extracts provide some necessary glue 
with which to stick some of the meatier 
sections together. Andy Warhol's 
frivolities Heat and Flesh take their self- 
indulgent course, Plan Nine from Outer 
Space rambles in its absurd way and a 
trailer for Eating Raou! flashes a brief 
and succinct picture of American West 
Coast obsessions and contradictions. 

On the art front line, loosely 
speaking, Steve Binnion s Mediaevil 
shows the flickering twilight world of 
T.V. images which overlap confusing 
issues and principles. Che! White 's 
Industrial Park makes art from 
engineering and aesthetics from 
technology while the continuing 8mm 
sagas of Psychic TV — as lengthy as 
War and Peace — tend to chunder on a 
bit, but get ten out of ten for star 


quality. 
Any real education will be obtained 
from Claude Bessy s lesson The 


Operating Instructions For... A sermon 
on the low band U-Matic that might 
provide a few insights into the 
philosophy behind 7.V. Wipeout and 
reveal the motivation that brought it 
together. An added bonus consists of 
the two hours of material being 
recorded on a three hour tape which 
equals one hour of blank tape to be 
used or abused as you please. The new 
age of the vid whizz starts here. 


Send a cheque or P.O. for £10.99 to: 
Doublevision, 30 Chatsworth Avenue, 
New Basford, Nottingham. 

O CLAIRE MORGAN-JONES 
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B YES, IT WAS be there or be square as, clad in the slum chic of the hipster, he 
issued the slang anthems of the zip age in the desperate esperanto of the bop. 
And yes, John Cooper Clarke is back. This month Channel Four will be showing 
Nick May's film based on JCC's brief yet brilliant autobiography Ten Years In An 
Open Necked Shirt. Mixing concert footage and interviews, dramatisation and 
documentary, the film papel to get inside. the | man y bene the "—— Also 
featured are fellow poets | n Kwes Attila the Stockbroker and S« ng 
Wells 

Ten Years In An Open Necked Shirt, C4, Saturday, March 10th, 10.30 — 11.30. 


Ray Lowry 
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B 1984 in the publishing world continues 
with not just a groan but a snigger. 
Ranking high on the snigger scale is 


ws anyone who's just gone out and bought a 


copy of George Orwell's 1984 (Secker & 
Warburg, £7.95 in hardback). If you're 
cool, you ve got a well-thumbed 
paperback copy you bought for 2/6d. An 
even bigger snigger — and a groan as well 
— to anyone planning to fork out for the 
new 17 volume de luxe limited edition of 
The Collected Works of George Orwell 
(Secker & Warburg), which begins 
publishing next month at the modest price 
of £400 for the whole set. 

For that you could buy 135 and a half 
copies of The Best of Ring Lardner (Dent 
Everyman, £2.95), a long overdue 
collection of bitterly amusing sketches and 
short stories by one of the greatest 
American satirists of the 20th century. 
"Lardner, Fitzgerald, Faulkner and 
Hemingway — these were the real greats,” 
said critic Dorothy Parker, who knew a 
bit about humour herself. Lardner' s stories 
are brilliantly observed reflections of urban 
middle America in the ‘20s, written in the 
language of boxers and bartenders, 
songwriters and stenographers — the stuff 
of which many a Hollywood spectacular 
has been made, but rarely with such wit. 

There's a similarity between Lardner's 
acute observations of semi-literate 
American speech and Clive James’ skill 
at transcribing the garbled mutterings of 
modern-day British sports commentators. 
Like Lardner, James appreciates that there 
is as much if not more social relevance to 
be found in mass-consumption disposable 
entertainment as there is in 'serious art. 
His third collection of TV criticism from his 
now defunct Observer column, Glued to 
the Box (Picador, £2.50) is more 
intelligent than its immediate predecessor, 
The Crystal Bucket, but not as amusing 
as the first compilation, Visions After 
Midnight. 

Visions after midnight of another kind 
are to be found in Stearn Robinson and 
Tom Corbett's The Dreamer's 
Dictionary. Freud never suggested the 
subconscious meanings of Macaroni, 
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Midgets or Mucus, but this book does, a 
collection of dream interpretations from 
Abdomen to Zucchini. If you're willing to 
believe that dreaming of treading in 
dogshit is an omen of sudden money luck, 
then this book is for you. Personally, I'd 
rather stick with Ring Lardner and Clive 
James. 

Jim Haynes did not contribute to The 
Dreamer's Dictionary, but he should 
have, because he really did make a few 
dreams come true. Thanks for Coming 
(Faber, £3.95) is the bizarre autobiography 
of the equally bizarre American who, 
among other achievements, founded 
Britain's first paperback bookshop, 
Edinburgh's Traverse Theatre, the Arts 
Lab, the /nternational Times, and Suck 
and is now a professor of Media and 
Sexual Politics at the University of Paris. 
Some might dismiss Jim Haynes as a 
hippie. Others would call him a brilliant 
visionary, and Thanks for Coming is a 
fascinating insight into one area of sixties 
culture. 

In a similar vein, Neil, long-haired star 
of The Young Ones, publishes his first 
volume of lentil lore, Neil's Book of the 
Dead (by Nigel Planer and Terence 
Blacker; Pavillion, £4.95), a personal and 
very confused view of everything that's 
really heavy, man, with special insights 
into Druids, squats and breadheads. Some 
might call Neil a visionary. Others would 
dismiss him as a bloody hippie. 

Picture-book of the month — and 
probably of the year as well — is former 
Rolling Stone photographer Annie 
Leibovitz's superb first book, a set of 
remarkably original and inventive portraits, 
among them Dolly Parton, Bette Midler, 
Lauren Hutton (unforgettable in a mud- 
bath), Jagger, Lennon, Muhammad Ali 
and others (Thames & Hudson, £10.95). 
The introduction is by Tom Wolfe. 

Also worth a brief mention is Rolling 
Stone Magazine's own Encyclopaedia 
of Rock'n'Roll (Michael Joseph, £8.95) — 
a series of potted biographies of anyone 
who's ever been involved in popular music 
on either side of the Atlantic. 

O TOM ELIOT 


ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME YOU HAD EVERYTHING ? 


CARMEL 





The New Album And Cassette 


the drum ls every thing 


Includes The Hit Singles 
‘‘Bad Day” “More More More?” 





The UK TOUR 


FEBRUARY è 29- Dundee University MARCH è 1 - Aberdeen Ritz 


2 - Edinburgh University, 3 - Glasgow University, 6 - Leicester Polytechnic, 7 - Norwich UEA, 9 - Birmingham Aston University, 
10 - Manchester Polytechnic, 11 - Sheffield Crucible Theatre, 13 - Cardiff New Ocean Club, 14 - Southampton University, 
16 - Brighton Polytechnic, 17 - Reading University, 18 - London Victoria Palace, 19 - Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall 


A LOOK AT CURRENT MUSIC 
VIDEO RELEASES 

**** — Will guarantee you instant 
success in all walks of life. 

‘ee — Will help you make friends. 
** — Will bring on your anxiety 
complex. 

" — Will bring you out in a rash. 


Ready, Steady, Go. (EMI/Dave Clark 
"e A oda the size of a 
cardboard box and a sound system that 
defies the Trades Description Act. Yes, it's 
groovy times down on the floor, where 


international 


Keith tips for teens’ Fordyce gets 
embarrassing with this week's roster of 
artists. Marvel at groups like The Beatles, 
The Stones, The Who and The Animals 
in glorious monochrome. Thrill at Cathy 
McGowan's progress towards her status 
as '60's icon. A live show where the 
limitations of technology don't matter. The 
weekend begins here. And how! Mow, if 
nostalgia is your only brand of hard 
currency, you'll lap up Ziggy Stardust 
And The Spiders From Mars. (Thorn 
EMI.) **. If it's not, then the substandard 
sound and vision of David Bowie's 
farewell concert as Ziggy Stardust will 








have you on the eject button in double 
quick time. Glam rock's high priest 
announces his early retirement, and The 
Spiders From Mars b i 
with Fock N'Roll Suicide. So the 
out on a thousand pairs of platfo 
| didn't feel a thing. And the sar 
for Live Wireless: Thomas Dolby. (ER 
** Now, my Mum would love Thomas 
Dolby, because you can hear all the 


words to his songs. But then my Mum 


le srs 


and | never agree on anything. In fairness 


the sound reproduction is excellent, but 
the specially invited audience seems a E 
too ready to lap up the mediocre materia 


NEW 
SINGLE 
AVAILABLE 
ON 7 INCH 
A 4190 
AND 12 INCH 
TA 4190 


s given the standard 80's wash 
and brush up production. Dolby's image 


uilding looks too contrived — | find that 
dotty scientist Dit too much to swallow. 
Despite some entertaining incidental 


footage, the revolution won't begin with 
Thomas Dolby. Nor Kate Bush for that 
matter — The Singles File (EMI.) **. 
Comes a time when exaggerated facial 
expressions and well worn dance moves 
aren't enough. You see Kate as a 
gangster s moll, a soldier, even a foetus 
But once you've got used to the lady's 


l H "F = — = ee. +h 2 
eto "le im trade DIOVs. vou re ao with Vern 


ttle. And worse for Kate, this collection 
narks her s 8 from the hit singles stakes 
Ihis is Ld e wgn, T Echo 
And The Bunnymen. Porcupine: Echo 
Ar Tha Bunnymen ++ The zi 
Sa) Butts ^er great asset 
: bella r ne of an 
topace Echo And 
The Bunryrner AL tC nen Where 
ey COU eas Jaring a table with 
Bauhaus. Shacow Of Light: Bauhaus. 
Kace) =. Theee dierent directors 
n, and l'm afraid 
ms Be & The mes-match idi different 
jeas pervedes the entire proceedings, and 
wiy occas == Pete Murphy 
3chweve that elevated level of enigmatic 
pose ne so despeecstey craves. An 
Nadequete testament to Bauhaus’ time 
ogetne Jü CZ ur arms around 
3 memc - Tes case, don t try. 
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STEVM RAPPORT 


A scene from City Of Lost Souls (Jayne County is the blonde in the middle). 


B WILDLIFE enthusiasts please take note. 
Opening March 30th at the ICA, and touring 
the country thereafter, is Rosa von 
Praunheim's STADT DER VERLORENEN 
SEELEN' or City of Lost Souls. The film 
concems a bunch of real life characters — 
Americans living in Berlin — and (for the 
purposes of the story! working at the 
Hamburger Koningin Burger Bar, under the 
distinctly unlikely management of veteran 
transsexual Angie Stardust. 

The screenplay was put together after a 
series of frantic videotaped performances by 
the principal characters at von Praunheim's 
flat. Apparently thirty such scenes were 
enacted in a single night! Rosa/von P. then 
transcribed a selection of thé resulting 
material and showed the screenplay to 
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various West German film-funding bodies... 

City of Lost Souls stars shrinking violet 
Jayne County in her first film role (she 
supplied the title for the film, and some of its 
most exquisite comedy) and features half a 
dozen unique individuals ranging most of the 
way across the spectrum of genders 
currently available through the wonders of 
modern science. 

Those devotees of John Waters amongst 
the congregation should have their, er, 
appetites well serviced, but it would be a 
shame to confine City of Lost Souls to the 
late nite gross-out market. After all, as 
transvestite striptease artiste Tara O'Hara 
says, "You don't get something different 
every day!” 

O MARC ISSUE 
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B AT A TIME when every half-reputable 
film director and his dog seems to be 
fighting for a piece of the pop promo 
action, it was refreshing to find that 
Lindsay Anderson, true gent that he is, 
had waited to be invited to join this 
particular club. In fact, Anderson (This 
Sporting Life, If, O Lucky Man, etc.) hardly 
even knew what a music video was until 
he was approached by an old friend at 
London Records to make the video for 
Carmel's More More More. Accordingly 
he was given a stack of promos to take 
home and study. So what was the verdict 
of Britain's most highly regarded film 
director? A very polite thumbs down: "I 
think most of them are technically very 
accomplished, but they're a bit samey. 

A lot of the images are very derivative — 
S and M fantasies, dark glasses, that sort 
of thing. | don't think they re particularly 
felt. | think the danger is that they all end 
up as very sophisticated commercials 

Anderson considers his own video 
rather charming" and likes the song 
because “it's energetic and well 
performed. | think it probably benefited 
from a visual treatment — it /s rather 
repetitive." | explained that this was often 
the case. He seemed bemused. Pop music 
isn't really Lindsay Anderson's bag, 
although he had seen a picture of Boy 
George in The Tatler ("He looked rather 
Japanese"). 

At present, he has no plans for any 
more music videos. Or feature films, for 
that matter: "| think cinema is suffering 
from the same kind of spirit of conformity 
which seems to be affecting the music 
business. And | think unless you do 
something original, something out of step, 
it's just not worth doing." 





Carmel and Lindsay Anderson. O TIM HULSE 


EF EVERYMAN FICTION 


‘Bold, slightly off-beat . . . all fine books’ Sunday Times 
‘Highly recommended Biitz 
‘Enterprising and imaginative’ City Limits 


Exciting new 20th-century paperback fiction in your bookshop now 


The Best of RING LARDNER 
Chosen and introduced by DAVID LODGE 


Vivid verbal snapshots of the 1920s from one of America's funniest and sharpest 
satirists. 
‘Lardner, Fitzgerald, Faulkner and Hemingway — those were the real giants, 
Dorothy Parker 


J. G. BALLARD The Terminal Beach 


A particularly brilliant collection of short stories by 'one of the grand magicians of 
modern fiction Brian Aldiss 


AHARON APPELFELD Badenheim 1939 


A haunting novel set in 1939 in a picturesque Austrian resort-town, where the Jewish 
holidaymakers passively await their fate. 
a masterpiece’ Bill Buford, Time Out 


PHILIP NORMAN Wild Thing 


A stunning kaleidoscopic vision of the feverish world of Pop, Soul, Country and 
Blues by the author of Shout!, the best-selling biography of the Beatles. 


£2.95 each 
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ROBBIE COLTRANE gets 
around a lot. Not just the only 
performer to appear in all the new 
generation of TV comedy shows, 
from A Kick Up the Eighties to 
The Comic Strip to Alfresco, he’s 
also made a modest name for 
himself as a ‘serious’ actor -in a 
series of plays at the Edinburgh 
Festival, as the New York 
detective in Amos Poe’s cult 
underground thriller Subway 
Riders, and in Ken McMullen’s 
new film Ghost Dance. MARC 
ISSUE, one of the few people in 
the world who has seen Subway 
Riders twice, finds out what life is 
like when you’re in demand. 
Photographs by STEVE 
SHIPMAN. 





T WAS MY turn to get the coffees in. When 
| returned, Robbie was chuckling over my 
list of questions. 

Oh, very good! Heh, heh! Very good! 
Wassat? 

The way they build up from a kindly sort of 
question and answer session into some kind of 
confrontation therapy. 

Confrontation therapy? l'm far too polite to go 
in for that sort of thing! 





OBBIE COLTRANE remarked towards 
the end of our two hour conversation 
that he'd given better interviews. l'm 
glad | didn't have to condense those from seven 
and a half to two thousand words. Some of the 
best bits you haven't got here, for one reason or 
another, are his impersonation of New York 
policemen from the department whose 
business it is to make life easier for film- 
makers, tales from filming The Comic Strip 
episodes, his views on pop music, and large 
chunks of his fascinating career through the 
theatre in the seventies. Coltrane's spiel is 
richly studded with every imaginable regional 
accent, but unfortunately they don't come 
across on the printed page too well. 

We did the interview in the coffee shop at 
the National Gallery. Coltrane was in high 
spirits, and here he is... 

It's very interesting that people always ask you 
why you're funny. You re always asked for some 
pathological explanation for why you're funny. 





happened before. 

And | doubt if it'll ever happen again. | think it's 
an extraordinary loophole that we've discovered, 
which they'll probably tighten up as soon as 
possible. | was thinking just now, we were talking 
about what's coming out, and how we'll have to 
watch it when we're talking about A/fresco, and 
we re thinking, ‘yeah, there's Kick Up The Eighties 
coming out, and 7he Young Ones | suppose will be 
coming out soon, and The Comic Strip, and then 
Alfresco, AND I'M IN ALL OF THEM! HOW DID 
THIS HAPPEN? 

| like that, though. | wouldn't like to be thought 
of as just Robbie "A/fresco" Coltrane, or Robbie 
"Comic Strip" Coltrane, it's not a good thing... 

l'd like to do something at the festival, a one 
man show or something, or a two person show or 
something. You know, like an Alternative Terry and 
June or something — it'll be all gags about come 
stains on the duvet cover, but we'll all be wearing 
yellow cardigans. HELLO DEAR! and all that. 

You started off more or less as a straight 
actor . 

Well | still am a straight actor. I've got a chance 
of doing a play at the Bush which | think I'll do, if 
| like the script. John Byrne's written it, so it's very 
unlikely that it'll be anything less than brilliant, but 
l've had a lot of comedy offers, obviously. 

| did this play called The Transfiguration of 
Benno Blimpie which was about this New Yorker 
who's killing himself by eating himself to death. 
The only way you could do it was by getting into 
that sort of mood before you went on, 'cos there's 
no way you can fake something like that. | don't 
think l've ever been so depressed in all my life, but 


it went well. 

The first sketch show | ever did was something 
called 7987 — Take 2, which was done by Colin 
Gilbert and Sean Hardie, up in Scotland, which 
was a review of the past year, which was where | 
first met Rik Mayall. 

It went networked, but at half past eleven on 
New Year's Eve and everybody's horizontal by that 
time, they don't want to sit and watch telly. / 
didn't watch it, | had it taped. 

How long have you been as busy as your are at 


9 Pye ue: eR d |} ‘Were you bullied at school? Have you got a small 
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that kind of situation . 

It's so naked, | know, but | really do want to do 
it. 've had a lot of offers. They wanted me to do 
something at New Year with Big Country. | bottled 
out of it 'cos | think that unless you've got 
something really spot-on to do, then you shouldn't 
do it just for the experience. In a way it's a shame 
The Comedy Store isn't going any longer. I'd have 
liked to have tried a few things out there. 

| once saw Ben Elton doing a gig at some sort 
of 'Journalists for Free Speech' society or 
something, and he was playing to this huge place 
and the sound system broke down, and he was 
having to shout. They were serving a meal and 
people were still eating, and the first five or ten 
minutes he was like drowning, and then he fucking 
won it. He just battled them through. Eventually 
they were all shouting and screaming for him to do 
more. That's one of the most impressive things l've 
ever witnessed. You'd be tempted to go, 'Oh fuck 
it, 'm going home’. 

Oh yes, it's a hell of a way to pay the rent. 

It's funny, though, all these comedies coming 
up at the moment, 'cos | had no intention at all of 
being a comedian. l'm not a comedian really. l'm 
very lucky, though, working with these great 
people.. 

It seems that there's a group of about ten 
people who are running completely wild 
through British comedy, going right across all 
the TV channels and everything, and it's never 


the moment. 

About two years, really. | must give my agent a 
plug. She saw me doing a play in Hampstead that 
we brought down from Edinburgh, part two of The 
Slab Boys, and she said, ‘you've got to come down 
to London’. | said, ‘well, you know, I've lived in 
London, | don't really like it too much’, so she said, 
‘Come down. For eighteen months you will do 
nothing, and then you won't stop working’ — 
| thought, ‘oh yeah, the l'm-gonna-make-you-a- 
star syndrome, but she was right. 

The whole sort of flavour of the month thing is 
something to be resisted, | think, because once 
you become fashionable or get identified with a 
particular era... | see my career as lasting till | 
drop, you know? It's got to be the one job that you 
can do until you're doddery — APART FROM A 
FUCKING JUDGE that is — ‘cos when you're 
seventy you play seventy year-old men. Great. My 
paranoia is the same as most people — it's, 'Oh 
yes, | remember him, he was big in the eighties, 
wasn't he?' You know that kind of thing? It's 
frightening. 

You do see people and go, 'Oh that's who? 
Didn't she used to be famous in the sixties? What 
did she used to do again?' There was a great play 
once, | think it was a show at the festival. It was 
called The Man Who Almost Knew Eamonn 
Andrews, which seems to sum up that area quite 
well. 
| think The Comic Strip has been very 





ROBBIE COLTRANE 


innovative in TV comedy, but they're rather 
inconsistent — some of the ideas have been 
stretched a long way beyond what could 
reasonably be expected of them... 

Yeah, | quite agree. But you've got to remember 
that what they're doing is virtually making a short 
feature film on the budget of a TV show, and, my 
god, isn't it a relief from Jim Davidson and all that 
racist crap you get at the end of the week? 

| think there was a terrible time after Monty 
Python, there was a kind of regression until Not 
The Nine O'Clock News. That was a very funny 
show, they didn't seem to be frightened of anyone, 
but most of them, Terry and June and that kind of 
thing, all it really did was confirm people's 
prejudices. And the TV companies, all they really 
care about is the ratings. If they thought that going 
on and fucking a chicken was going to get you 
twelve million viewers, they'd go ahead and let you 
do it. And yet they're very worried about the IBA 
thing. You know, about a hundred letters about 
something is enough to get it taken off, even 
though you've got seven million people watching. 
That doesn't strike me as very democratic. | think if 
people take offence at these shows they shouldn't 
fucking watch them. It's astonishing that you can 
turn on your TV any night of the week and see The 
Rockford Files and see maybe six or eight people 
being killed, but if you say ‘shit’ before ten 
o clock... Its pathetic. 

When you see something like Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre, which we did when we were doing that 
Video Nasties piece for Kick Up The Eighties, and 
you think that things like that are happening over 
in America somewhere all the time, that's what 
gives me the shits. And Night of the Living 
Dead... 

I've not seen that. 

Oh dear me! 
| can't watch things like that. The only film | 
ever walked out of was a horror film like that. 


Dead and Buried it was called... 

Oh I've walked out of quite a few. | used to 
work at the Edinburgh Film Festival, and l've seen 
a few horror films. Most of them were French and 
boring. KEEP EXISTENTIALISM OFF THE 
SCREEN, that's what | say! 

Have many people seen Subway Riders? | don't 
know what sort of a distribution it got . 

It was made for something ridiculous, like nine 
thousand dollars — most of which / got, l'm 
embarrassed to say, because they had to fly me 
over to New York and back. It did the rounds of the 
film festivals, and it does have a sort of sub-cult 
following, it seems. 

A lot of the images in that film are very 
haunting — they don't really strike you at the 
time, but they keep floating back over and over 
again over the days after you see it... 

Yeah, well he's a terribly clever man, Amos Poe. 
Quite inspiring to work with, but he leaves you 
alone a lot. If you didn't like something he'd say, 
Well do it your way... | don't know a lot about 
acting, you just do it your way. He sure knows a 
lot about making films, though, doesn't he? 

And of course the photography — the labs kept 
sending stuff back all the time saying, ‘I’m sorry, 
this can't be right, all these colours and stuff. | 
remember all those scenes where everything was 
lit by blue and red neon, and then he opens the 
fridge and this bright yellow light pours out into his 
face. Brilliant. 

| got some'nice write-ups, I'l] have you know. In 
the... Chicago Herald Tribune or something like 
that. The guy said he couldn't believe | wasn't 
American, which was very nice. 

Now I'm trying to put Subway Riders into series 
form that could be done on television. 

The role you played in that film seemed a fairly 
comic one to me. The guy had a completely 
preposterous life, an ordinary guy faced with a 


completely ridiculous situation. 





Well in a kind of way it was just me playing out 
my fantasies, because ever since watching things 
like The Naked City, there's always that bit where 
the guy goes, There's nine million people out there 
and one of them's our man. 

| mean, he was called Fritz Langley — you get 
the connection. What was funny about it was that 
he did live this completely absurd life, but | tried to 
make him quite serious, that he was upholding 
some sort of moral code in a world that had 
completely lost its sense. . 

Do you think that in general the standard of 
television is going up? 

Ten years ago the media was run by people in 
their vom: and of course the money IS still in the 
hands of th m 
probably DUT O 
producer and the director were both h the same age 

Gilbert, who did Kick Up The Eighties, 
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is two years younger than me, and now he's the 
Head of Light Entertainment there (BBC Scotland). 
The people who grew up thro the sixties are 
now getting their hands on the media, and they 
just have a different attitude. Now, with Channel 
Four, it's possible to make programmes that aren't 
intended for seve n people. With 
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time you've w omething for that broad a 
spectrum you ve diluted it enormously, whereas if 
you re w niti ng for tw D mimon 


ung people, as they 
Aaybe the more 


Also I've noticed that ‘y 
say, dont watch television 
political of them will watch World In Action, or 
Weekend World or something like that, or they'll 
watch the nature programmes, but they'll certainly 
not stay in to watch better not say it! 

What about the enormous boost in the past 
couple of years for so-called 'young people's 
programmes’? 


Well yes, but | mean that's what's so 
patronising — the idea when you put on a young 
person's programme, and get somebody with a 


spiky haircut and a rakni classless accent to 
be terribly jolly. But it's all about pop music and 
where you can get a mini skirt for two pounds 
twenty five pee — it's a load of patronising crap, as 
if people of sixteen, seventeen or eighteen aren't 
interested in the fact that we might all be 
obliterated tomorrow, or even interested in 
football, you know? 

If | was sixteen I'd be inclined to throw a brick 
at the telly. The only one | really like is The Tube, 
which is just an honest rock show but | like it, 
| think Jools is great. 

What are you fed up with, Robbie? 

I'm fed up with meeting people who say, ‘Oh I'd 
quite like t'De an actor’. If you'd just ‘quite like’ to be 
something, you're never gonna fuckin' do it — 
you ve got to give up nights in the pub to do it — 
you ve got to suffer a bit if that doesn't sound too 
Calvinistic. RUB ASH IN YOUR EYES! TIE YOUR 
FEET TOGETHER! PUT A CLAMP ON THE END 
OF YOUR WILLY AND THEN YELL BE FUNNY! 
SUFFER! THAT'S MY ADVICE TO ANY YOUNG 
PEOPLE OUT THERE W HO W A V TAE BE FUNNY! 
YE GOT TAE SUFFER! NAIL YOU RSELF TO A 
CROSS IF ASHES ARENT AVAILABLE — THAT'S 
ANOTHER ONE THAT S QUITE HANDY — 
COURSE CROSSES ARE VERY EXPENSIVE IN 
LONDON LIKE EVER YTHING ELSE... YE CAN 
IMPROVISE PERHAPS 
Heads are beginning to turn . ` 

I'm wondering how this is going to look 
written down. Coltrane s Presbyterian rap loses 
a good deal in transiation. The tape was, well, 
deeply moving 
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COMPETITION 


<So you think you're the world's best photographer, do you? And the 


problem is no one realises it. Well here's your chance to prove yourself... 

We're proud of the fact that the photography in BLITZ is by some of 
the best young photographers in the country. But even so, we only get the 
chance to see the work of a fraction of the people taking pictures, and 
there's a lot of you we don't even know about. So we're looking for the 
best new photographer of 1984 — and that might just be you. It doesn't 
mean you have to own the world's most expensive camera equipment — 
being able to use the best on the market doesn't mean you're going to 
take a decent picture with it. What we're looking for is not so much 
technical excellence, as imagination, photographic ability and sheer 
instinct for a good picture. 

There are only two main conditions — that you're under 30, and that 
the photographs you submit are of the kind that wouldn't look out of 
place in BLITZ. So no snapshots — we want to see photographs you've 
taken a bit of time and care over. 

And because we're soft, we're not only giving you three chances to 
show how good you are — there are three categories: music, fashion and 


portraiture, and you can enter any or all of them — but we're also giving 
away some fabulous Olympus cameras as well. And that's on top of 
photo-assignments for BLITZ and a spot in the BLITZ Portfolio section. 
And if the general standard of entries is high enough (of course we know 
it will be, but there's no point in letting you get cocky!), there will be a 
special exhibition of the best entries — not just the prizewinners — at the 
Olympus Gallery in London W1. 

All you have to do is send in your photographs as specified in the in- 
structions below (read them carefully so you don't disqualify yourself). 
Then the winners — there's a first prize in each of the three categories, 
plus an overall winner who'll win him or herself the title of 
BLITZ/OLYMPUS PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR - will be picked by 
our special panel of hand-picked experts, who include: Carey Labovitch 
(Editor, BLITZ), Geoff Ash (Public Relations Manager, Olympus Optical 
Co.), Simon Tesler (Associate Editor, BLITZ), Martin Harrison (Director, 
Olympus Gallery) and a celebrity judge who will be announced in the next 
issue. 


OVERALL FIRST PRIZE: The title of 
BLITZ/OLYMPUS PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR 
** an Olympus OM10 camera with 50mm F1.8 
lens and detachable manual-adaptor **-an 


SECTION PRIZES: 

PORTRAITURE:- The title of BLITZ/OLYMPUS 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR ** an 
Olympus XA-1 compact camera with A9 flashgun 
** a spread in PORTFOLIO in winter 1984. 

The aim of any photographs entered in this 
section should be to capture the mood and 
personality of an individual sitter with the 
minimum of background distractions. 
Photographs in this section should not be of 
more than one subject in each picture. 


RULES OF COMPETITION acceptable, not 


smallest size of transparency acceptable is 


1. The BLITZ/OLYMPUS YOUNG 35mm. 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR 
COMPETITION is open to all professional 
and amateur photographers under the age of 
30 years. 

2. Each entry in each section must consist of 


4. Each entry must be accompanied by à 
completed entry form, stating which section 
or sections the entry is for. Each individual 
photograph entered must be clearly marked 
with the entrant's full name, address and 


Olympus T20 electronic flash ** PORTFOLIO in 
the September 1984 issue of BLITZ. 
What we're looking for here is overall merit, 


the kind of photographic quality that 


FASHION:- The title of BLITZ/OLYMPUS 
FASHION PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR ** an 
Olympus XA-1 compact camera with A9 flashgun 
** a spread in PORTFOLIO in winter 1984. 

Something to remember here — a good 
fashion picture is not simply a photograph of a 
set of clothes. The photo as a whole should 
also suggest the general mood of the clothes, 
and we'll be looking for pictures that capture 
not just the appearance but the feel of the 
fashion featured. 





colour negatives. The 
accepted. 


6. Full copyright of all photographs entered 
in this competition will remain with the 


photographer. 


private representative portfolio will not be 


7. BLITZ reserves the right to reproduce or 
exhibit free of charge any photograph 
entered in connection with this competition. 


demonstrates excellence in two or more of the 
competition categories, and that suggests the 
ability to cope with any kind of photographic 
assignment. 


MUSIC:- The title of BLITZ/OLYMPUS MUSIC 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR ** an Olympus 
XA-1 compact camera with AQ flashgun ** a 
spread in PORTFOLIO in winter 1984. 

We're not making any hard and fast 
specifications here — what we want is 
photographs that fall into the general category 
of music and related topics. That might mean a 
live shot of a gig, or a photo of a group of 
punks, or a band. We're leaving the choice up 
to you. 


loss or damage. In the case of irreplaceable 
material, entrants are advised to submit high 
quality dupes. 

10. The prizes are as stated and cannot, 
under any circumstances, be exchanged. 

11. The judges’ decision is final, and no 
correspondence can be entered into. 

12. Closing date is June 26th, 1984. All 
entries must be received by this date in 


no more than THREE pieces of work: either 
three transparencies, or three colour prints, 
or three black & white prints, or a mixture of 
these formats, provided that the number of 
photographs entered in any one of the three 
sections does not exceed three. 

3. All prints entered must be on a 10"x8* 
format. Colour transparencies only are 


telephone number, and the section for which 
that photograph is entered. 

5. Photographs will be accepted only on the 
condition that full ownership and copyright 
of the photograph is that of the entrant. Any 
photograph that has been published in any 
book, magazine, leaflet or promotional 
material other than in the context of a 


OFFICIAL ENTRY 
FORM 
e 
THE BLITZ/OLY MPUS 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE YEAR 
COMPETITION 


8. An SAE, including sufficient postage and 
packing. must be included if the material 
entered is to be returned. Please do not send 
stamps, money, postal orders or cheques. 

9. Proof of postage will not be accepted as 
proof of receipt. Although every care will be 
taken with entries, neither BLITZ nor 
OLYMPUS can be held responsible for any 
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FULL NAME (BLOCK CAPS) 
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order to qualify. 

13. The prizewinners will be announced in 
the September issue of BLITZ. 

14. Entry into this competition will be 
regarded as confirmation that all the rules of 
the competition are understood by the 
entrant. 


PRPC CCC BOB Bom Bom LR o» 


ADDRESS ......... OEE E E E PAN en e ME 
AGE iad DADO" Hav apr NO: S n DR DERE 
Sections entered 

| | PORTRAIT | | FASHION | ]MUSIC 
TOTAL NO. PHOTOGRAPHS ENTERED ............ rte 
AER nme ly AEE PE UB Re (signed) declare that I took 


all the photographs entered by me in this competition, and that I 
am the sole copyright holder. I have read and understood all the 


rules of competition. 
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*JOHNNY ROSZA* 


AGE: 30-ish. 

STUDIED Self-taught. 

INFLUENCES: George Hurrell in Hollywood, Joe Gaffney in 

Paris. 

MAJOR PUBLICATIONS: Sunday Times, Company, 

Cosmopolitan, Observer, Ritz, Vogue etc. 

EXHIBITIONS: One Man Show at Pannic House Gallery in Los |. 
Angeles 1983, One Man Show at Photographic Institute in < 
London 1980. 

AMBITION: To be a Movie Star. 
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James Stewart hangs on in Vertigo. 
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TERMS OF ENDEARMENT 
Directed by James L. Brooks. 
Shirley Maclaine, Debra Winger, 
Jack Nicholson. 


B 7HI!/S FILM could well end up in my 
favourite dozen at the end of the year (a 
dubious distinction or just the plain old 
kiss of death?) and this despite almost 
committing suicide some two thirds of 
the way through. Beginning and ending 
with a funeral (not the same one) Terms 
of Endearment, marking top television 
producer James L. Brooks' (The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show, Taxi) first directorial 
outing, demonstrates an intuitive, 
marvellously observed sense of humour in 
telling the absorbing story over three 
decades of the complex relationship 
between Aurora (Shirley MacLaine) and 
her daughter, Emma (Debra Winger). 
From this point of departure the film 
deals with three principal love affairs, and 
a couple more besides. Initially there is 
Emma's ill-fated marriage to Flap. Having 
advised her daughter beforehand in 
superior, unromantic terms of the 
unsuitability of her intended, Aurora 
concedes, to Emma 's horror, that to 
attend the ceremony would be 
hypocritical and so she declines to do so. 
Emma is strong and independent; her 
mother is hard but insecure and 
increasingly aware of her advancing years. 
Eventually she seeks refuge from the 


VERTIGO 
Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
James Stewart, Kim Novak. 


B ONE LINE in this film, the second of 
UIP's ‘rediscovered Hitchcocks’, had all 
the women present, at best baying at the 
screen in amused dismay, at worst sinking 
their teeth, crimson with the blood of a 
thousand male egos, into the seat in front. 
One or two of the more traditional men, 
perhaps thinking that sexual equality was 
the English for je ne sais quoi, checked 
their flies briefly and looked about in con- 
fusion. James Stewart had been trying to 
persuade Kim Novak to undergo a com- 
plete change of appearance in order to 
transform herself intq the likeness of the 
dead woman he had loved, and, on 
encountering some opposition on the 
matter of hair colour, exclaimed 
desperately, it can't matter to you.’ 

The scene is not as insignificant or 
dated as it may seem, and reveals on the 
contrary the director's own ambiguous 
attitude towards women in general and 
his female stars in particular. 

Thus the role of John Ferguson 
(Stewart could well have been a 
particularly personal one for Hitchcock, as 
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"And I'm telling you, Mary, it really is Jack Nicholson and he's lying right here beside me.” 
Shirley MacLaine makes a call in Terms of Endearment. 
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prospect of becoming a grandmother in 
Garrett Breedlove, the astronaut next 
door, a good-natured, alcoholic, relative 
paedophile, brilliantly played by Jack 
Nicholson. 

Mother and daughter all this time are 
like temperamental teenage lovers, 
hanging up on each other and refusing to 
answer the phone, yet just as close when 
they re not talking as when they are, and 
only their /ove is unassailable. The suicide 
to which | referred earlier is the 
unexpected and undesirable introduction 
of a terminal iliness (I shall not reveal the 
incumbent) into the story. This seemed 
like an attempt to stir up cheap emotions. 
My disappointment was such that it was 
almost as if | had caught it myself. 

Nevertheless the humour continues to 
flow through adversity. The tragedy brings 
to the surface both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the characters and in the 
end has a unifying effect on the family. If 
you are at all like me you will remember 
the film as a very powerful but subtle 
comedy, at its best when, for example, 
Aurora finds the seat belt in Garrett's 
sports car adjusted too tight, or when she 
remarks agitatedly and with perfect 
thoughtlessness to removal men that a 
painting is worth more than they'll earn in 
a lifetime. Priceless, you might say, like 
the film. 


O MARK BRENNAN 


Vertigo is much more a study of a man's 
obsession than a straight-forward thriller. 
An ex-police detective, Ferguson is 
coaxed from voluntary retirement by a 
former schoolfriend in order to investigate 
the schizophrenic behaviour of his wife 
(Kim Novak/. Ferguson had left the force 
when the discovery that he is a sufferer 
from agrophobia — the fear of open 
spaces — caused the accidental death of a 
colleague. The vertigo symbolises the 
man's emotional disturbance and also 
serves to intensify the already carefully 
prepared climax as the detective's 
observation of the woman develops into 
an uneasy vigil, and he becomes 
enmeshed in a plot to commit murder. 

With every Hitchcock that / see on the 
big screen, l'm more convinced that 
television is a curse. It simply cannot 
contain what was intended for greater 
things. Even so, Vertigo suffers from acute 
improbability which proves an annoyance 
at times, and detracts from the psy- 
chological drama and unmistakeable 
panache with which the director 
expresses his ideas. Remember to 
genuflect on the way out. 


C) MARK BRENNAN 
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TESTAMENT | 
Directed by Lynne Littman. Jane 
Alexander, William Devane, Ross 
Harris, Roxana Zal. 


B HOW ANYONE with a name like Carol 
Amen could burden her work with a title 
like The Last Testament in the first place 
truly escapes me. | was slyly hoping 
| wouldn't like it so that | could coolly sign 
off with R.I.P., but although | still don't 
know whether | liked the film, it certainly 
does not merit such flippant dismissal. In 
any case, from the short story of that 
unfortunate name the much-feted 
documentary film-maker Lynne Littman 
has directed her debut feature film. 
Sadly, | feel almost as unreceptive 
these days to the nuclear debate as | am 
to George Orwell and that book, which is 
why it was a pleasant if disconcerting 
surprise that | soon found myself biting 
my bottom lip at the screening to prevent 
the critic from the Daily Extremely 
Prestigious from noting my rapidly 
moistening eyes. Testament sidesteps any 
political context and delivers an 
undogmatic account of a small 
community pulling together but finally 
coming apart in the wake of a nuclear 
attack. Centring on one family in 
particular, the director dips an elbow into 
the more revealing waters of human 
reaction, adjustment and survival, rather 





SAVAGE ISLANDS 

Directed by Ferdinand Fairfax. 
Tommy Lee Jones, Michael 
O'Keefe. 


B SAVAGE Islands rekindles the great, 
cinematic swashbuckling tradition 
which expired some years ago in direct 
proportion to the decline of Errol 
Flynn's liver. Appropriately 
contemporized, the genre does not 


provide such essentially good-natured 


entertainment. In fact this film is 
downright bloodthirsty at times, 
contradicting the generally frivolous 
and improbable tone. | was impressed 


Lukas Haas hears the bad news that Father Christmas doesn't really exist 





than contemplating castastrophe on an 
epic scale. The sight of Jane Alexander 
{you Il know the face) sewing up her 
daughter's body in a shroud, and a boy's 
bewildered look when his mother can't tell 
‘It’ to go away like some over-playful 
labrador, have far greater impact, 
therefore, than any number of tumbling 
cities or horrific burns. This is a real horror 
story requiring no pretence, 
embellishment or dramatic licence. It is 
noteworthy that for this community the 
nuclear blast consists of nothing more 
cataclysmic than an interrupted T.V. 
announcement and a blinding flash of 
light. 

There are a couple of sequences which 
grate, however, most notably the 
contrived staging by the town's junior 
school of The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
which leaves little to the imagination as 
the unknowing stage-struck children beam 
out over a distraught adult audience. 

Directed by a woman, about a woman 
(primarily), Testament is thankfully not an 
everyday tale of Greenham folk, although 
those women may find much to identify 
with in this story of food rationing and 
bowel disorders. The acting is exemplary 
as befits an intelligent and moving film. 
I'm not sure there would be so may 
rational people around though. 

O MARK BRENNAN 





"OK, when l say now, everybody swashbuckle." A scene from Savage Islands. 


by the murderous inventiveness of the 
various natives but unmoved by the 
succession of close calls and daring 
escapes on which the film relies. 
Tommy Lee Jones, fresh from the 
electric chair in The Executioner's 
Song, plays infamous acne sufferer and 
pirate with a heart of gold, Billy Hayes, 
who pits his wits in an uncomplicated 
bid for financial gain against Ben Pease 
(the noticeably less dashing Max 
Phipps). 

A wholesome family movie if your 
name happens to be Crippen. 


O MARK BRENNAN 





FAST FORWARD 

** One of the biggest drawbacks to 
having pre-recorded videotapes sold in 
cartons the size of large paperbacks is 
that as a result they're advertised like 
paperbacks, complete with flashy 
sleeve and sensational blurb. This 
month's prize for Most Tasteless Ad 
Sell goes to Rank/Orion's Squirm, a 
tale of man-eating worms, and 
described thus:- "Beneath the shroud 
of night they wake and crawl abroad, 
while a grinning skull, half buried in 
their slime, leers with empty sockets at 
their tortured writhing, their endless 
searching quest for the soft pale flesh 
of man." Subtle, huh? ** A lot of very 
good tapes out at the moment. The list 
runs like this:- on CIC — Flashdance, 
Steven Spielberg's 7947, John Travolta 


see Excellent 
+» (300d 


ONE FROM THE HEART (CBS/Fox) * 
Dir. Francis Ford Coppola. Frederic 
Forrest, Nastassia Kinski, Teri Garr 
(1981) 


COPPOLA'S first film after Apocalypse 
Now. a tribute to the Hollywood 
musical love story of the ‘40s. Just this 
once it would be nice to disagree with 
all the critics who said this film was 
boring. misguided, incohesive, cliched, 
tacky and dull. 

Sorry Francis, maybe next time... 















[ Blue Thunder = on video. 


in Urban Cowboy and Richard Gere in 
Days of Heaven; on Thorn-EMI 
-Superman III and the classic 
underground X-cert cartoon Fritz the 
Cat; on RCA/Columbia — a quick 
release for Blue Thunder and Muppet- 
man Jim Henson's The Dark Crystal, as. 
well as the disappointing Richard Pryor 
movie, The Toy; on Warner — Nic 
Roeg's Eureka, the excellent Vietnam 
vet thriller Cutters Way, and Rock'n'roll 
High School, starring none other than 
The Ramones! ** also on release: 
Koyaanisquatsi (VTC), The Atomic Cafe 
— hysterical archive footage of 
America's attitude to the A-bomb in 
the ‘50s — on Virgin; Christianne F., the 
story of a teenage junkie (Polygram). 

O SIMON TESLER 


If there's nothing better 





Don't waste your money 





BATTLE OF ALGIERS (Capstan) **** 
Dir. Gillo Pontecorvo. (1967) 


SUPERB recreation of the vicious fight 
over Algerian independence from 
France in the late fifties and early 
sixties, and shot in an astonishingly 
realistic documentary style, despite the 
fact that not one frame is genuine 
newsreel footage. The cast of 
unprofessional actors is uniformly 
excellent. Much of the film is deeply 
disturbing, particularly the Algerian 
terrorist bomb attacks on innocent 
French settlers, yet the film remains 
wholly objective, taking neither side, 
but if anything condemning both. 
Rightly regarded as a classic piece of 
filmmaking. 

dno 
NEW YORK NIGHTS (Videospace) * 
Dir. Romano Vanderbes. Corinne 
Alphen, George Ayer (1982) 


SLIT: 











BILLED as a 'shocking and revealing 
story of the decadence and excesses of 
New York's glamorous and free- 
wheeling super-rich', this is a cheap 
and crass modern-day reworking of 
Arthur Schnitzlers sexual morality play, 
La Ronde. Rather like a perverse 
version of last year's Golden Circle 
craze, it traces a series of liaisons in 
which two people have sex, then rush 
off and have sex with another two 
people, who then have sex with 
another two people, and so on. If this 
film is as true as it says it is, then 
everyone in New York must have had 
sex with everyone else in New York. No 
wonder Herpes got round. 


—*— 
48 HOURS (CIC) **** 


Dir. Walter Hill. Nick Nolte, Eddie 
Murphy (1983) 











A SPEEDY video release for one of the 
best thrillers of last year. Nick Nolte 
seems to have cornered the market in 
tough guy heroes with their brains in 
their fists. Here he's dumber than ever, 
delivering all his dialogue with the kind 
of grunting subtlety that makes Clint 
Eastwood look like Laurence Olivier, 
and playing a San Francisco cop with 
emotional hang-ups who has 48 hours 
to capture an escaped psycho. It's 
worth pointing out that the film would 
be merely second-rate if it wasn't for 
the superb Eddie Murphy, displaying in 
his first film the kind of relaxed ease it 
takes most people a whole career to 
achieve. It would be an insult to call 
him the new Richard Pryor. Pryor has 
never been as good as this. 


—9— 
WHO'LL STOP THE RAIN (Warner) *** 
Dir. Karel Reisz. Nick Nolte, Tuesday 
Weld, Michael Moriarty (1978) 





marginally more intelligence — here he 
actually manages a few words of more 
than one syllable. Based on Robert 
Stones novel, The Dog Soldiers, it's the 
story of two amateur heroin smugglers 
who find themselves at the mercy of a 
corrupt CIA chief. Director Reisz is best 
know for his introspective dramas — 


BLITZ 











Morgan: A Suitable Case for Treatment, 
and The French Lieutenants Woman, 
among them. This is all fists and 
bullets, and the occasional introduction 
of a moral dilemma — whether heroin 
smuggling is a good or a bad thing. for 
example — looks strangely out of place. 
Not bad at all — but not brilliant. 


— $ — 


THEY CALL ME BRUCE (EV) * 

Johnny Yune, Margaux Hemingway 
(1983) 

THAT'S NOT what | would have called 
him but let's not appear ungracious. 
Bruce is an amiable, mild-mannered 
Chinese immigrant who gets taken to 
the laundry (?) by his stereotyped Mafia 
employers, who dupe him into 
delivering disproportionately desirable 
white powder throughout America 
under the pretext that it is a flour 
especially suited to Chinese cuisine. It 
could happen to anyone. The film 
makes occasional use of the kind of 
inane humour which appeals to me, 
and has some good Kung Fu rip-offs, 
several well choreographed karate 
displays, and not a lot else. Some may 
consider the caricatures offensive. 


I, THE JURY (Warner) **3 
Dir. Richard Heffron. Armand Assante, 
Barbara Carrera (1982) 






AN UNBELIEVABLY violent thriller 
based on the exploits of Mickey 
Spillane’s fictional wham-bam-thank- 
you-ma'am private Dick, Mike 
Hammer. | lost count of the killings 
after 30 minutes. Macho Italian hero 
Assante has one of those splay-leg 
walks that make him look like his balls 
are too big and his pants are too tight. 
Barbara Carrera is excruciatingly 
gorgeous as the sex interest. Like an 
X-certificate Tom & Jerry cartoon. 


E 
MY BODYGUARD (CBS/FOX) ** 


Dir. Tony Bill. Chris Makepeace, Adam 
Baldwin (1980) 


RUN OF THE mill but mildly amusing 
High School movie set to a cast-iron 
formula. The new kid in school falls 
prey to the local bullies until he hires 
the class psychopath to act as his 
bodyguard. You can almost feel all the 
emotional strings being pulled — the kid 
has a wacky grandmother; the 
psychopath isn't a psychopath at all, 
but a misunderstood and emotionally 
deprived teenager; and the chief bully — 
played by a pubescent Matt Dillon — is 
just a normal guy really. Everyone lives 
happily ever after. Cute but watchable. 





CHAMPIONS 

Directed by John Irvin. John 
Hurt, Edward Woodward, Ben 
Johnson. 


E /HE TRUE STORY of jockey Bob 
Champion's long fight against cancer and 
subsequent triumph in the 1987 Grand 
National kept the media busy during his 
painful months of treatment and proved 
once again that a truly heroic struggle 
makes great copy. But does it make a 
great movie? 

Champions, starring the redoubtable 
John Hurt, traces the discovery of cancer 
in the 30 year-old jockey, his suffering 


under chemotherapy, and his return to top 


form against the most overwhelming 

odds. It's a depressing saga ultimately 

overflowing with emotional ecstasy but 

nearly ruined by Carl Davis' ambitiously 

over-dramatic score that would topple 

Becher's Brook given half a chance. 
Hurt, ever the consummate 





John Hurt clings on for dear life in Champions. 


professional, staggers bald and ravaged 
through most of the film, enduring endless 
needles, saline drips and ill-fitting National 
Health wigs while an impressive 
supporting cast of television actors 
including Edward Woodward. Alison 
Steadman and Peter Barkworth alternately 
lose and gain faith in Champion's 
indomitable will to survive. 

John Irvin directs with a sensitivity that 
stays safely this side of maudlin but 
capitulates to the American style of 
filming races in slow motion. The huge 
fences of the world's most prestigious 
steeplechase are enhanced to gigantic 
proportions on the wide screen and if one 
unfortunate horse fell heavily and 
awkwardly, then it seemed dozens did 

While Champions is not what wide 
screen entertainment is all about, it's a 
highly charged docu-drama which would 
probably have more impact on a wider 
audience if it were screened on television. 

LJ JUDY LIPSEY 
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"And I'm telling you that tasteless crocodile skin cowboy boots are all the rage." Eric Roberts and Mariel Hemingway in Star 80. 


STAR 80 
Directed by Bob Fosse. Mariel Hemingway, Eric Roberts, Cliff 
Robertson. 


@ ANOTHER OF the many true stories up for filmic grabs recently was that of 
the 1980 Playmate of the Year, Dorothy Stratten, a young, naive Playboy 
centrespread whose jealous husband, convinced she was having an affair with 
film director Peter Bogdanovitch, killed her and then committed suicide. 
Written and directed by Bob Fosse, whose outstanding musicals Cabaret and 
All That Jazz won him many awards, Star 80 is based on the tragic facts of the 


case, originally brought to light in a lengthy feature in the New York Village Voice. 


It's a startling and moving film, despite the slightly dubious casting of Mariel 





Swing time for Hitler in Mel Brooks' To Be Or Not To Be. 


e. 


Hemingway as Dorothy. Previously the flat-chested athlete in Persona/ Best, she 
went to the quite extraordinary lengths of having silicon implants specifically for 
this film in order to make her look more like a centrespread model. 

Eric Roberts, in only his third film, is unspeakably sleazy as Paul, the small- 
time operator who whisks Dorothy off her feet, pushes her into her career, 
marries her and then becomes psychotically obsessed with her destiny. With his 
flashy medallions, snakeskin boots and nervous grin, he's completely out of his 
depth against the mighty Playboy empire — Cliff Robertson, in fine form as Hugh 


Hefner, personifies the smooth and luxuriously successful organisation with no 
time for small fry trying to muscle in on the big-time action. 
All in all, a riveting and desperately sad story. It deserves to be a huge hit. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
Directed by Alan Johnson. Mel 
Brooks, Anne Bancroft, Tim 
Matheson. 





B VEL BROOKS should be asking 
himself whether it is nobler in the long- 
run to suffer the slings and arrows of 
outraged critics or to take arms against 
a series of troubled pictures and ... stop 
making them. 

Brooks’ spring of unique and original 
comedy seems to have dried up ten 
years ago after Young Frankenstein, 
and his latest effort, To Be or Not To Be, 
is, to be honest, even more 
disappointing than his last, The History 
of the World, Part One. 

This time, Brooks has been over- 
ambitious in stepping into the 
dangerous realms of black comedy, 
taking a classic comedy of the forties 
starring Jack Benny and remaking it, 
without the subtlety and skill of the 
original but with a large amount of 
additional bad taste. It's hard enough to 
find anything funny about the German 


O JUDY LIPSEY 


occupation of Poland during the last 
war, but Benny's 1943 original 
managed to do so with a great deal of 
skill and care. In Brooks' hands that 
lightness of touch and taste gets 
thrown to the winds. 

Brooks stars alongside his actress 
wife Anne Bancroft as Frederick Bronski, 
an aspiring, but mediocre, 
Shakespearean actor, and head of the 
Bronski Theatrical Company. His wife 
Anna is being wooed by a young 
lieutenant (T looking 
strangely like S ns) who 
becomes involved with the Polish 
underground movement. Bronski 
subsequently adopts a variety of 
disguises in order to get a group of 
Polish jews out of the country. 

If you like Mel Brooks’ more 
extreme forms of bad taste, then you'll 
probably love To Be or Not To Be. If like 
me you saw and liked the driginal 
version of the film you may well find 
the whole thing tedious, tasteless and 
unpleasant. 

C) JUDY LIPSEY 
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ELLIOTT GOULDS's cinematic 
career has been nothing if not 
patchy, but he has made a few 
classics in his time, among them 
M*A*S*H and The Long Goodbye. 
JUDY LIPSEY talked to him 
during his recent visit to London. 
Photograph by TIM RICHMOND. 
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LLIOTT GOULD sits amidst the plush and 
swirl of Sanderson's best in a suite that 
probably overlooks Hyde Park in the 
daytime. The windows are flung wide to 
combat the hotel's overpowering heating 
system and a mound of rapidly drying out fruit 
takes up most of the table. Looking like a 
comfortable bear, Elliott is piled into the corner 
of a sofa. A cigarette, which remains unlit, lolls 
out of a corner of his mouth and his sunglasses, 
constantly being pushed from nose to forehead, 
reveal two large brown eyes. He's very serious 
is Elliott, especially for someone who's largely 
built up his reputation through comedy acting, 
but when he smiles he has the look of that 
naughty boy next door whose dog piddles all 
over your front doorstep when he knows you 
aren't looking. 

Elliott loves London: "I like it here so much it 
makes me giggle! It really knocks me out that 
everybody is so proper. Even when my friend 
Roger (Moore) says, 'let's go for a proper drink' 
— and I'm still a little revolting, a very little bit 
and there's absolutely nothing proper about me 
— | say, ‘no way, man, | want everthing to be 
proper.’ It's proper here!” 

Perhaps it is compared to sunny Brentwood, 
California where Elliott lives with his second 
wife Jenny — whom he married for the second 
time six years ago — and their children Molly 
and Sam. Jason, Elliott's son by his marriage to 
Barbra Streisand, visits "as often as he likes”. 

"He makes movies, he drives around, he 
looks for girls, he makes lots of friends and he's 
fabulous. What does he do? He's seventeen 
years old, he tries not to have pimples! He's a 
great kid — Stephen Spielberg calls him .... 

"He's also a perfectionist. It's so hard — all 
| want to do is be comfortable and laid back 
and even though | say | don't want to care, 
what | really mean is | want to be in the right 
position to care in the way l'm capable of 
caring and communicate. He's so normal it's 
disgusting." 

Elliott looks at me intently to make sure 
| understand his meandering philosophy. | do, 
but l'm not sure what it has to do with Jason 
being disgusting. He continues. 

"He's just really beginning to discover me. 
He thinks I'm a little slow sometimes, which 
| am. | acted for him and he thinks I'm very 
good, he knows I'm good, he believes I'm good 
— | am very good." 

For someone who's had an often erratic 





career in terms of success and critical 
judgement, it's reassuring to hear he's so 
certain of his craft and | wonder aloud if he has 
his ideal career now or if he'd like to change 
anything. 

“I'd like to do more stage work. It's a 
question of time. l'd also like to produce and 
direct but | can't afford to direct a movie right 
now because it's so much more of my time 
than simply existing as another person in a role 
within a picture. There are certain things that 
| know are changing themselves rather than 
being radically changed by myself. Everything is 
the way that it is, and | think, to look at it 
intelligently, everything is the way you want it, 
whether we like it or not." 

If Elliott's conversation smacks of hippiedom 
it could be his years in analysis or maybe his 
reluctance to join the blockbuster star 
syndrome where words become platitudes 
tripping through elegantly filed teeth. He's 
anxious to be "himself" and to be liked and 
while he could hardly be described as 
opinionated, he's careful to weigh his words 
and say exactly what he thinks. 

He'd just returned from Israel where his new 
film Over The Brooklyn Bridge, had been 
premiered. 

"| did one television show there which was 
very difficult. The lady who went on before me 
was talking about fleas. | don't know what the 
purpose of fleas is or what good they do. Now 
spiders — | like spiders — can do some good 
because they take care of other things, but 
there must be something that fleas do. Then 
they had some Russian people singing about 
freedom, and a guy talking about economy, 
then they had a woman doing a monologue, 
then they had me. It was not easy." 

Brooklyn Bridge stars Gould as the 
befuddled American male (again), torn between 
the pressure of his Jewish family and his 
beautiful — non-Jewish — girlfriend played by 
Margaux Hemingway. 

"She kissed my ass! Yolan and Menahem 
(the director and producer) got Margaux 
Hemingway to kiss my ass on screen!" 

This outburst, delivered with much mirth, 
causes the recipient of the heavenly kiss to 
gaze in raptures at the ceiling. He eventually 
returns to earth. 

| ask Elliott if he's ever been involved in 
politics. 

"Mery little. l'm beginning to be interested in 
disseminating politics, where there are 
differences and why there are differences, since 
its all the same, and in terms of how 
destructive we are and how much unhappiness 
we cause no matter how many stupid television 
shows we produce. 

“A Bridge Too Far was an anti-war picture 
but vve made so much war to make anti-war 
that it's disgusting. It's a paradox, but that's 
just an expression. | find politics in movies too; 
if somebody isn't getting the billing they want 
and they're being held up for some money, then 
| find it easier to fight for them than for 
myself." 

It all starts to get a bit complicated here 
about how we should maybe stop arguing 
about what's right and wrong, take a deep 
breath together and disarm, so | ask him what 
he'd like to do in the future. 

"| think | shall always carry on acting — I'm 
so good at it. | can listen, | have a lot of 
experience, | know a few things and | also 
know that | don't know anything. I'm telling 
you something — | don't lie and I'm not 
sarcastic .... if | can help it." 
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A pioneer of the ‘cinema-fist’ 
school of B-movies in the forties, 
and one of the major influences on 
French ‘new wave’ directors like 
Godard and Truffaut in the 
sixties, SAM FULLER is, at 77, as 
tough as ever. MARK BRENNAN 
went a few rounds. Photograph by 
JULIAN SIMMONDS. 
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"| shall go to see this film again (Verboten) because 
| always come away from Sam Fuller films both 
admiring and jealous — | like to take lessons in 
filmmaking. 

Francois Truffaut, 1960. 
“I've seen wonderful pictures recently, comedies 
and dramas with nice boys and nice girls and their 
problems. That's fine but | can't get into that kind of 
picture. | tried but | want something that's exciting. 
It's not exciting to me if the man says to the girl, 
"Look, l'Il meet you at the corner drugstore at 3 
o clock." | wouldn't write that...not unless | knew..... 
when the girl walks into the corner drugstore, she's 
going to get her head blown off." 

Sam Fuller. 


N INTIMIDATING-LOOKING Havana cigar 
traverses the foyer in my direction. On the 
end of it is a diminutive, sinewy man. Under 
his arm is a large box of Havana cigars. 
Dressed all in brown, and with his hair ash-grey, 
the texture of steel wool, he looks not unlike a 
cigar. In the same way that dog-owners tend to 
resemble their pets. Sam Fuller is "looking for the 
men's room" and the cigars are going with him. In 


case. 
E Brennan ?" 

"Sorry?" | reply dimly and he sticks up 
his dooks in explanation, like they used to in the old 
days, in the now yellowed photographs which 
adorn gym walls and tell of past but not forgotten 
triumphs. Sam Fuller is yellow, a combination of 
sun and cigar smoke, and at 72 indisputably a 
veteran, yet one whose capacity for self-renewal is 
unexpected to say the least. 

Fuller is either an interviewer s dream or his 
nightmare, depending on your viewpoint. After my 
initial “Pleased to meet you" he next paused for 
breath almost ten minutes later, and then only 
because he'd forgotten the question. | hadn't asked 
one, He stretches over and slaps me on the leg at 
regular intervals to reinforce the humour of what he 
is recounting, and to check l'm still alive: If my back 
had been within reach he would surely have 
displaced my kidneys. On several occasions he 
bounds out of his chair to re-enact a particular 
situation or event, using me as his only prop, 
tugging and prodding at me. 

His films are very much a product of the man, 





RENNAN? Any relation to Bill 














displaying exactly the same energy, directness and 
humour. He has been described as a primitive 
because of his unambiguous shooting style, but he 
is above all a thinker, a man of ideas. This blunt 
intelligence inherent in his work has established 
him as a cult director; doubtless a gratifying 
distinction, but not terribly lucrative. Another factor 
has been his tendency to tackle controversial 
subjects on a very personal level. He is a 
miniaturist. He observes characters as they are 
affected by epic events and not the events 
themselves. Ironically his new film, White Dog, is 
probably his most accessible, and therefore 
marketable, picture to date. | predict it will be one 
of the best-received films here in 1984. Sam Fuller, 
at 72, might become a household name yet. 

"| never made an animal movie. The few times 
an animal had a so-called role in a picture, it was a 
Western. | had nothing to do with them. | would tell 
my stuntmen what | wanted, and | had the best. 
And they owned the best horses. One of them was 
called Twinkletoes. That's a horse: three or four 
hundred feet on top of a cliff and you want him to 
jump. He jumps. He goes right through windows in 
bank robberies. That's Twinkletoes," and he sighs 
his admiration for the animal's utter stupidity. "But 
| never thought | would make an animal picture. I'm 
not mentally cut out to become involved in the Rin 
Tin Tin story." 

Fuller discovered White Dog in Time magazine, 
extracted from an autobiographical novel by French 
diplomat and writer, Romain Gary, whom he 
already knew. The short story deals with the 
discovery of a dog which has been trained from a 
puppy to attack blacks, and has not surprisingly 
caused some discomfort in America. 

"A dog ran away from a trailer camp and found 
himself at Romain's door. He gave him a name. He 
was married to Jean Seberg at this time. The dog 
attacked the fellah cleaning the pool, in life, and 
some other black. Then there was some sick 
sonovabitch at a place where they train dogs, who 
retrained him to attack whites. The latter part of the 
story is highly racist. It's low enough for a white 
man to train dogs to attack blacks. That's gutter 
mentality. But if you now have the black get even, 
the only thing people will remember is that these 
goddam black sons-of-bitches are going around 
trainings dogs to attack whites, and Romain didn't 
intend it like that. The story was an allegorical 
account of his own personal romance/destruction 
of romance with Jean Seberg, of the Black Panther 
involvement, of J. Edgar Hoover hounding her. 
| don't do that kind of movie." 

Why? Because it's political? 

“No, hell, I'll do anything against a politician if 
| don't like him. Because it's personal. Your 
personal life," — he punches me amiably in the 
chest — "I'm not interested in, unless you've killed 
someone. That's society, gossip. | was trained 
completely differently by a great editor. Either you 
go for gossip or you go for crime. If you go for 
crime you have no time for that horseshit." 


1911, Fuller began a journalistic career 

while still a teenager, graduating eventually 
to the crime reporting which provided the detail for 
his early writing efforts. Pulp novels led to script- 
writing until the war took a hand and gave him the 
Opportunity to gain various decorations in North 
Africa, Europe, and Czechoslovakia, and, 
unforgettably, a hole in the chest. 

“My memory is the gratitude you can have 

when you re hit. They throw you into a tent...a long 
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tent with beds facing each other and above each 
man blood plasma is hanging. Some of them are 
shock cases and they're insane — they've not been 
hit physically. That's where the gratitude comes in, 
because you re just hit. When you get hit you get a 
medal. They're called Purple Hearts. Now, | think 
the man who should get the Purple Heart is the 
man who shot you, because if you want to be 
honest, in warfare | was slow. He was fast." 

There ensues a series of anecdotes drawn from 
his war experiences, lovingly told. They resulted in 
1980 in perhaps his most personal film, The Big 
Red One, an affectionate but brutal account of the 
infantry in which he served. 

In the fifties the young critics on the influential 
Cahiers du Cinema magazine, who were soon to 
make first features themselves and acquire the 
collective title of the French New Wave, were 
instrumental in establishing a whole new attitude 
to film which brought about a not inconsiderable 
shake-up of the reactionary elements in the 
European and American industries. 

The so-called B-movies coming out of 
Hollywood from the likes of Robert Aldrich, Don 
Siegel and Fuller were suddenly seen as 
representative of an artistic, respectable form of 
cinema, while the popular, more polished and 
cynical film-makers were treated with open 
contempt. 

"Many of the things | wrote and | thought had 
humour, they caught. Many of the things ! wrote 
which were to me tongue-in-cheek or political, they 
caught. | made a little picture in Germany called 
Dead Pigeon on Beethoven Street. In some 
countries they played it heavy. | did it tongue-in- 
cheek, it was a farce, a lot of whimsy, and they 
laughed. So I'm excited that they caught the 
humour. For instance, in Big Red One | did a scene 
where a young kid steps on a mine and gets a ball 
blown off and (Lee) Marvin says, What the hell, 
you can live with one of them, for Christ's sake, 
that's why they gave you two. And they loved 
that." 

Violence underpins the majority of Fuller's work, 
yet his standpoint seems ambivalent. On the one 
hand he is obviously appalled by it; on the other his 
films self-evidently recognise its emotional force. 

"| happen to like violence if it really progresses 
the character. You're talking about a tricky subject 
that's very close to me. The kind of violence | like, 
but it's tough to get, is emotional violence. In Brief 
Encounter you have this very shy, nervous couple, 
cannot communicate, feeling guilty even saying 
hello, and they have a rendezvous. They're in the 
sack and the owner of the apartment bursts in 
suddenly. It disrupted their guilt, their conspiracy; 
the way the director captured that, that's violence. 
Oh God," and he is obviously awed at the very 
thought of it. "If he broke in on Gable, he'd never 
get out of the room alive, Gable'd throw him out of 
the window. That's the violence of shame, of guilt. 
Shakespeare, the greatest goddam poet that ever 
lived," — l've never heard it put like that before — 
"topped his physical violence with the emotional 
violence that's in Brief Encounter." 


as we talk, disappearing further into his 

overworked mouth, rendering his speech 
almost unintelligible. When he talks, even without 
the cigar weighing down one side of his head, the 
right-hand corner of his mouth flies upwards like a 
Bogart or a Fred Flintstone. The voice is agreeably 
gruff and whiskied. If cigars could talk, he'd sound 
like a cigar. A singularly garrulous one at that. 


T HE CIGAR becomes increasingly agitated 


| asked him what he liked about America, mainly 
because the question would stump me completely. 
He is a self-professed patriot. 

"| like Watergate and | like the idea that a man 
called Richard Nixon was caught doing something 
very naughty," and he affects the less than serious 
intonation of a mother reluctantly scolding her 
favourite child, “and that Mr. Nixon, to defend his 
naughtiness (that voice again), said he was naughty 
to secure the safety of the United States. | like the 
idea that we found out he was full of shit. He lost 
his job and it's a healthy thing." 

Fuller is very happy indeed that White Dog is to 
be released in England, since the film was not 
shown in American theatres. Instead it was sold, at 
the end of last year, to cable television. The director 
is not disappointed or angry any more, just numb. 
He claims to have received no explanation from 
Paramount. 

"Maybe they think there'd be a riot. | made 
pictures where there were riots, real riots, in the 
South; they just tore up the seats. | even took out a 
line in Run of the Arrow. It's a Western, right after 
the American Civil War. A man meets an Indian girl 
and marries her, and the line is an old G.I. line, 
deplorable in any language. To ‘change your luck’ 
means you're going to lay a girl who's not of your 
colour. | reversed it and had the man say to her ‘Did 
you marry me to change your luck, and the studio 
hit the ceiling: What, are you crazy?' | wanted to 
make fun of us. Maybe it crossed her mind, what'd 
it be like to fuck a white guy?" 

The end of the cigar glows significantly red at 
this last comment, which typifies Fuller's 
challenging outlook on cinema. White Dog is no 
exception. There is another film completed, his 
twenty-second, as well as another script, entitled 
Bagman. 

“I've finished Bagman, l'm just going over it 
again. It's about a man who carries a bag and the 
whole movie is in that bag. | hope it's going to be a 
piss-cutter." 

Quite. 

We shake hands and he leaves. As | clear away 
my things | notice the box of Havanas. Just then he 
blusters back in and reclaims them. 

“Must've enjoyed talking to you. Never done 
that before. Goddam!” 











EN O'CLOCK on a Monday morning. As we 

make our way to an unoccupied office, a slice 

of hot buttered toast drops from the plate 

which Paul Weller is carrying and lands face 
down on the floor. He stops and looks at it, then at 
me. "D'you want a piece of toast?" 

Yes, today the Woking Wonder is on top form. 
We're at Solid Bond Studios, formerly Polygram 
Studios, but recently bought and renamed by the 
Wellers (father and son). The place seems much 
the same as it ever was, except that the canteen 
coffee now comes with froth on the top. The 
Cappuccino Kid would feel at home here. 

Certainly Weller's in relaxed mood. He's almost 
finished the Style Council album and he's 
obviously pleased with it, although he's. trying to 
play it down ("I don't think anyone will like it, 
actually. But there may be one or two visionaries 
out there."). He spends a lot of the interview 
grinning and laughing and making wisecracks. Say 
. goodbye to the miserable old git... 
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What makes you laugh, Paul? 

Um...l think the ironies of life. In the way that 
almost everything becomes a parody after a while. 
| think that's quite funny. | can't really think of any 
comedians as such. 

Do you watch comedy on TV? 

Yeah. Have you ever seen Only Fools and 
Horses? | think that's brilliant, cos the characters 
are so realistic — they're kind of like a parody. It's 
just so clever the way they've got it all just right, 
like Del Boy's clothes — the polo neck jumpers and 
the medallions. | like stuff like that. But | don't like 
the Morecambe and Wise kind of humour, I find it 
really boring. 

What | really hate about a lot of them sitcoms 
is the way they take it for granted that that's how 
most people live in England. You know, they're 
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always middle class people and their homes are 
always middle class homes and | just find it a bit 


annoying that it's always that lifestyle that's 


represented. Whenever there's working class 
sitcoms, the characters are always thieves, or 
otherwise they re a bit thick. 
What about Corgnation Street? Do you watch 
that? ` 

Yeah. But it's not the same now, is it? | could 
have stood Len and Elsie leaving, but Eddie was 
the last straw for me. He was my favourite — | 


think that geezer's brilliant. In fact, they should give 
him a spin-off, his own show. Do you watc 
Brookside? That's quite funny. | 
You seem to watch a lot of TV. 

| haven't in recent weeks. I'm really getting sick 
of it now — there's just so much shit on. | really like 
Channel Four, I'm quite a Channel Four fan, really. 
| like the way they give the shows over to different 
little minorities. | think that's an interesting thing. 
Did you see that thing that was on a while ago 
called Our Lives? That was good. It was about 
these young kids, taking a selection of different 





young kids, just about their lifestyles and what 
they do. The last one was about these Asian girls — 
did you see that at all? It was brilliant. These little 
Asian girls with real out and out cockney accents, 
but still in their sarees or whatever you call them. 
That was brilliant. 

You never seem to reveal much about your 
own life outside music. 

Well | don't do much, really. | really don't. If you 
wrote about it, you know, it wouldn't be 
particularly interesting to read. 

You've been going out with the same girl for 
years and yet she's almost anonymous. 

Yeah, but why should she be anything other 
than that? She's not anonymous to her friends. 
Have you deliberately kept that distance? 

| think we both have. She's not interested, 
anyway. 

What does she do? bb 

Um...she's a secretary. She's not really a music 
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biz type, you know what | mean? She doesn't like 
the music business. She doesn't even like my 
music, either. Which is fair enough. 

Have you ever thought of getting married? 

No, not really, | can't really see the point. | 
suppose if you're gonna have kids it's sometimes a 
good idea. | dunno. | couldn't be bothered. 

And what about having kids? 

No, | couldn't do that either. 
What, physically? 

Maybe, yeah. No, | don't think | could handle 
the responsibility. I'm a bit too selfish, | think, I'm 
too wrapped up in what | do. If you're gonna have 
kids, it's like having a dog — you ve got to dedicate 
your life to it. You can't have them and only have 
them in your spare time. | think some people have 
them and it's a bit like having a hobby or 
something. You know, you've really got to dedicate 
yourself to them. That's one thing about my old 
man that I'll always remember — the way he 
always used to take me and my little sister out 
every weekend over the common or over the 
woods, just mucking about and playing with us. | 
think both my parents just dedicated their lives to 
us, which | think you've gotta do. And | couldn't do 
that. 

So if you had a son and he decided to be a 
musician, you'd go along with it? 

Yeah. 

But apart from being supportive, would you like 
the fact that he was a musician? 

Yeah. | can think of nobler professions, but | 
would do, yeah. 

What would you rather your son became? 

If | had one? I'd like him to become a politician. 
Seriously? 

Yeah. I'd like him to become the first great 
socialist leader of the United Kingdom. 
| thought you didn't like politicians. 

Yeah, but it's only because of the ones that are 
around at the moment. No, Kinnock seems alright, 
actually. There's a few | like, you know, not many. 
They're always a bit dull, ain't they? | like Ken 
Livingstone. He seems a bit more humane. The 
thing l've liked about Kinnock the times l've seen 
him on TV is that he could speak well and doesn't 
seem to need a script. That always wins me over. 

Its the same thing with Scargill. There's a lot of 
things which he says which are complete bollocks, 
but at least he speaks well and he doesn't need a 
fucking prompt or something. And that's the thing, 
when you see Thatcher on TV, when she's asked 
something off the top of her head without a script, 
she's useless, she's so insincere. You know that 
thing she does with her eyebrows? | don't know if 
its supposed to exude sincerity or something, but 
it doesn't work. Someone should tell her. 

Tell me about the people you admire. | know 
John Lennon was one. 

| liked his songs. And he was always outspoken. 
Well, quite outspoken by The Beatles' standards, 
anyway. | just thought he was a great songwriter 
and | thought he had a great voice as well. 

What about outside music? 

Orwell. | suppose a number of writers, really. | 
like people like Blake and Shelley. | don't know if 
they count as heroes or not. There's an Italian 
writer called Alberto Moravia, who | think is just 
brilliant...People | suppose who to me anyway have 
got a special insight into the workings of 
humanity. | mean, | especially like Shelley. Today it 
sounds quite pompous, | suppose, a lot of it, and if 
Shelley made records now, people would call him 
self-righteous and a bit of a ranter. But | like that 
style, ‘cos it gets you fucking going, you know, if 
you've got any spirit at all | just think it motivates 
you. 


Is there anyone you'd particularly have liked to 
meet? 

Yeah, l'd like to have met George Orwell, 
although I'm almost sure that | wouldn't have liked 
him. And he certainly wouldn't have liked me. Who 
else? | don't think there's that many. I'm always a 
bit wary about it, 'cos usually you get let down, 
don't you? It's like sometimes in the past kids have 
met me and they ve obviously got some idea of 
what I'm going to be like. And | can see from their 
faces after they've spoken to me for a little while 
that they're disappointed. It's no one's fault, it's 
just the way it is. 

Who else would | like to have met? | suppose 
authors more than musicians. I'd like to have met 
old Oscar — Oscar Wilde. That would have been 
quite funny. 

You read a lot. I'm surprised you have time. 

Yeah, well | always read at nights. No, | really 
think books are important — they've really opened 
me up. | never used to read at school. 

When did you start? 

Only | suppose in the last few years. | left 
school with a real chip on my shoulder, so 
anything to do with schools or teachers | would 
just completely blank, you know. And it took me a 
while to lose that, to shed that thing. | just feel I’ve 
learnt so much more since l've started reading and 
trying to better myself in terms of knowledge and 
wisdom. It's my quest, you know. It's my search. 
When did you first read Absolute Beginners, 
Colin Macinnes’ novel? 

Over a year ago, a year and a half ago, 
something like that. It was after | used the title for 
that single. | thought | should read the book. | think 
there's probably been quite a lot made of it 'cos 
we used that kind of style, that kind of speak on 
the back of our sleeves and used lots of different 
aspects of it. But | think people made a little bit 
too much of it. | just think it's a brilliant book, you 
know. And | dunno what my reaction would have 
been if I'd read it at eighteen. I'm not sure if I'd 
have seen it or not. But | wish | had read it at that 
age. | think they should put it on school 
curriculums or something. 

Do you still share Macinnes’ great belief in 
teenagers? 

Yeah, up to a certain extent. | mean, all their 
possibilities are there before them. But sometimes 
you don't realise those possibilities until it's too 
late, unfortunately. So | think you should try and 
be aware of that as young as possible. | just like 
the energy and enthusiasm for things — not in all of 
them, you get your planks in any walk of life — but 
just some of the people l've been working with 
recently through Respond have still got that energy 
and enthusiasm there, which you don't always get 
with other people who are older. 

You're now an old man of twenty-five... 

Twenty-six this year. 

Does it worry you that you're... 

Getting old? Not really. Well, not as much as 
what it used to. | think l've learnt to accept it. The 
main thing is since l've got to twenty-four, twenty- 
five, I've really enjoyed this period of time in my 
life. ‘Cos now | feel that I've still got the same 
amount of energy — well pretty much so, anyway — 
but I'm also... | suppose I'm a bit wiser. More than 
anything else I've sort of come to terms with 
myself, really. There are sides of myself which | 
now accept or different parts of my character 
which I've found now and which | accept. I've 
come to terms with myself. 

You know that thing when you're a teenager, 
you're always at war with yourself, with all the 
different sides of yourself? Well a lot of those 
things have kind of come to a truce. 


Something else you share with Macinnes is this 
idea of London as a kind of magical city. 

Yeah, but not quite so much now, ‘cos I've lived 
here for nearly seven years — it's quite a long time. 
So it hasn't got quite the same kind of magic, 
really. | think | realise now that, from my point of 
view anyway, you don't really understand the 
workings of the city or the workings of people's 
attitudes to the city unless you actually come from 
that city. However long | live here, I'll always be an 
outsider. You know, I'm not trying to make a big 
deal of this, I'm not trying to do my big outsider 
thing, don't get me wrong. I'm just saying that | 
can see London in a totally different way. 

But there are still certain parts of it which do 
hold a little bit of magic for me. | mean, the West 
End area | really like. | know everyone says it's a 
really awful part — it's so commercial and there are 
so many tourists — but that's what | like about it, 
the fact that it doesn't have any roots. It's a bit 
nomadic up here, isn't it? 

There's a great story in Paolo Hewitt's book on 
The Jam about you being so obsessed by 
London as a kid that you used to come up here 
with a tape recorder and just tape the sounds 
of the city. 

| don't know about that. | know it's in that book, 
but | mean | can't remember things like that. | 
don't dispute it, but at the same time | can't 
remember. l've done some pretty wacky things in 
my time. 

Whereabouts in London are you living these 
days, Paul? 

Sort of, um, what do you call the area? 
Westminster, | suppose. Quite near the Houses of 
Parliament. Actually, l've got a room in there. l've 
got Harold Wilson's old pied-a-terre in the Houses 
of Parliament. No, you can tell my flat, it's got one 
of them blue plaques up on it. It says PAUL 
WELLER, COMPOSER AND...well, you know what ™ 
other things they call me. 

You used to say that if you hadn't made it by 
the age of twenty, you'd give up and go and do 
something else. What would you have done? 

| don't know. But | was quite serious about that. 
| completely set my sights on it right from the time 
| was thirteen or fourteen. | never ever thought 
about anything else. | didn't think about having 
something else to fall back on and all that crap. | 
really feel that if you're dedicated enough, not only 
in music but whatever, then | feel that you must 
succeed in the end. | know a lot of people would 
disagree with that, but | think a lot of people don't 
know just how much determination you ve got. 
Do you ever think that with all that single- 
minded dedication you might have missed out 
on other aspects of life? 

Sometimes. But when | think about it, what did 
| really miss out on? More pints down the pub or 
more alleyway knee-tremblers. | don't think | 
missed that much. 

You've also kind of grown up in the spotlight. | 
know that by now it must seem almost 
normal... 

Yeah, but just think what it does to a child's 
brain. It'S worse than colour TV or video nasties. 
Have you suffered, Paul? 

Yeah, I've suffered for my art. No, you know. 
‘Cos | like doing it, so | don't think about it. I've 
thought about the same question — have | missed 
anything by only doing one thing. But | don't know 
if I'm really bothered. ‘Cos I've learnt so much and 
there's so many things which | have dome which | 
would never ever have dreamt of doing. Just 
things like travelling and meeting different people 
and just being opened up to a lot of other ways of 
thinking, which | know | never would have done if 
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I'd stayed in Woking and just worked down the 
chip shop or whatever. 
How do you feel about being famous? 

| don't mind it in certain degrees, really. There's 
something which Malcolm Muggeridge said — of 
all people. He was on some TV show and he said 
one of the worst aspects of it was that youll go 
out some days and get recognised a lot and it'll 
annoy you. But other days you'll go out and no one 
will recognise you and you think, oop, you know, 
what's happened? And you can be a little bit 
offended by it, until you realise what a load of 
Dullshit it really is, And that s one aspect of it 
which | really don't like, the way it does that to 
your ego — even if you don't intend it to. But | 
don t really moan about it too much, because | 
really wanted that when | was younger. You can't 
ily moan too much cos that s what you crave 
for. Well | did, anyway, when | was about fourteen 
or fifteen. 
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A lot of people go to pieces, but you still seem 
relatively sane. 

Yeah. There's a few who would dispute that. 
No, | think I'm reasonably sane. 
Do you worry about how other people see you? 

Not as much as | used to. The trouble with me 
sometimes is that | wanna be liked by everyone 
and it sometimes takes me a while to realise that 
that's an impossibility. And sometimes l'm a bit 
too sensitive towards criticism, | think. There's one 
part of me which says | dont really give a 
monkey s what people think of me and there's 
another part which wants everybody to like what | 
do. 
The world seems to be divided into people who 
like Paul Weller and people who hate Paul 
Weller. There's no middle ground. 

Yeah. But | prefer that, because at least l've 
provoked that reaction. | think the worst thing 
must be to become mediocre. 


It's the same with your treatment in the Music 
Press. 

| was moaning to one of my mates the other 
day that a lot of these papers had been having a 
real go at me. And he was saying that | shouldn't 
really moan, because I've been successful, cos my 
original intention was to wind a lot of these people 
up and | succeeded in doing it. Like talking about 
Europe, a lot of that was we were trying to make 
really pretentious statements, 'cos it does get up a 
lot of people's noses. Especially coming from me. 
What attracts you about Europe? 

Um. Only the fact that you can sit outside 
somewhere for however long you want and not 
have to go home at eleven o'clock. But a lot of 
things have got to do with the weather as well...I 
don't know what I'm talking about at the moment. 
Fucking hell! 

Have you ever thought of emigrating? 

Well, | like this country. | know I've got a lot of 
criticisms of it, but | think anybody who cares 
about something has always got criticisms. But 
there's a lot of really good things in this country. 
There's a lot of really good people as well. Forget 
about all your musicians and authors and this and 
that. It s just ordinary people — there's a lot of good 
spirit amongst a lot of them. 

When it comes down to it, how important is all 
this music? 

Its quite important. But perhaps people get a 
little carried away with it. People tend to forget 
that it's still only a minority of the population who 
buy records, who go to concerts. It's not a situation 
which I'm glad about. I'd like to see that change 
and | would like to see music become much more 
important. But until it rises out of mediocrity, | 
can't really see that happening. 

Where are you going on your holidays? 

| dunno. Its a choice between somewhere in 
Southern Italy or Tibet — to find myself. | might go 
and spend a week with the Dalai Lama or 
whatever he's called. 

(This was the latest Style Council joke. It was 
also announced in the Press that live shows 
would feature levitation.) 

What's the best place you've been to? 

I've enjoyed seeing most places, really. There's 
some places | wouldn't care if | went back to or 
not. | really like Paris. And | love Italy — any part of 
Italy, | don't mind. l've been to quite a few places 
there and | just love it, | just love the people and 
everything. They really haven't got fuck all, really. 
But their wealth spiritually is just so great. 

| was talking to some Italian people and they 
were saying that it doesn't really make much 
difference to Italians who's in government over 
there, they still go on doing whatever they want to 
do anyway. And there's that kind of spirit, you 
know. It's just those little things, when you first go 
to Italy and you see a policeman slouched against 
the wall having a cigarette when he's on duty and 
whole families riding on mopeds, just little things 
like that. | think we need some of that spirit. The 
only thing l've got against the British people is that 
they're just so uptight about everything. And 
sometimes it takes them so long to enjoy 
themselves. 
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To put it to the test, we wander back down to 
the canteen to listen to a few tracks from the 
album. “What d'you wanna hear?" asks Weller, "A 
fast one or a slow one? We cater for all tastes 
here." And he's still grinning away like a Cheshire 
cat. 

Or maybe like a cool cat with the winning card 
up his sleeve. 
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BLANCHE are Barbara Horspool, 26, 
and Mark Betty, 24. In 1980 they began 
their label with £500, and equal amounts 
of disillusionment and inspiration, courtesy 
of the French fashion capital. They aim to 
work slowly, and do not expect, nor want, 
sudden acclaim. Blanche have already 
exhibited at Olympia, Searcys, and 
Porte-de-Versailles in Paris. Their last 
collection, their first show’ with ‘Design 
Studio’, brought them recognition from 
the fashion press. 

—Describe the featured look. 

—"lt was based onQuerelle. The black 
look was called Suicide... or perhaps, 
Rehearsal for Maitresse. " 

—1s sex important in your design 
concepts? 
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THE FLUORESCENTS 


FOR THOSE of you who have been l-o-n-g- 
ing for the return of colour, this summer 
should be a shade brighter. 

Fluorescents, those hideous hues 
which scream at you, are fast becoming 
This Year's Thing (i.e. yesterday's news). 
Already in the 'trendy' capital, boys and 
girls are making certain that they re sure 
to be seen at night by sporting the 
brightest oranges, greens, yellows, and 
pinks .... and who hasn't cut up their old 
day-glo socks to make new wrist bands? 

Everybody's doing it, and you can bet 
that your own hip-hop High Street store 
will soon be filling their shelves with 
these fluorescent fashions, and pushing 
aside last year's greys and blacks to 
make room for them. 

The more the colours clash, the more 
excited the day-gloers become. Can't you 
just imagine some of the results? It's 
enough to make you reach for your 
discarded Ray-bans! 

Not for the acutely (colour) sensitive . . . 


T-shirts (£21), Cowls (£10) by P.X. or at 
Jones; Belts (£2.99) from Warehouse; 
Green briefcase (£9.95), pink briefcase 
(£12.95) from Practical Styling; Shoes 
- courts (£29), sandals (£22) by Rider 
Walker at Rider shops; Day-glo 


—"We design clothes which make 
a woman feel like a woman." 
—MWhat else does a woman need if 
she owns one of your designs? 
—"A pair of shoes by Manolo 
Blahnik; a trenchcoat; and confidence 
Good basics, which everyone should 
already have.” 
—What can we expect next season ? 
-"Querelle-based again .... More 
Obvious versions of prostitution for the 
evening wear .... Colours: Navy and 
white; pale blue and white .... and for 
evenings: Black with vivid cyclamen, 
and garnet.” 


Modelled by Anita Evagora, Ivan 
Kushlick. 


Compiled by 
Iain pe Webb 





necklaces [£4.60 each) at Detail; Ice 
cube trays (65p) from Practical Styling; 
Pink leather tie (£4.99) from Fans; 
Sunglasses — pink (approx. £25) by 
Willie Wear at Harrods Way-in or 
branches of Whistles — yellow by Cutler 
and Grosse (painted with nail colour) 
from Joseph; Hair gels (£1.15 a pot) 
from Fans; Nail colours (£1.95 a pot) 
from Fans or Barry Mero Ltd.; Socks — 
orange and green (£1.50 a pair) from 
Warehouse — musical notes (£3.50 a 
pair) and television (£2.99 a pair) 
patterns from Fans — anchor pattern by 
Sarah Lou; Yellow scarf by Sarah Lou; 
Towel by Fiorucci. 
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ONE Her- black sleeveless top £30// 
black and white lounger pants £45/'/ 


navy and white top (around shoulders) | 


£39 — all by Blanche ** one metre of 
white jersey £4.95 per metre from 
John Lewis ** diamante bracelet £50 
approx. from Adrien Mann. 





THE UNSTRUCTURED, textural costumes 
of Yohiji Yamamoto, and Rei Kuwakubo 
of Comme des Garcons have inspired as 
many as they have frightened. These 
Tokyo Joes are also responsible for a 
renewed interest in colour, texture and a 
questioning of conformity in cut. The 
problem though is the cost, often around 
£400, the kind of money that few people 
can afford. The sweaters of Jay Musson 
nd Steven Bennington don't compare 
exactly to the Japanese bag lady look, but 
they owe an awful lot to that ideology, 
y sell for a great deal less. A mix of 
Jams and colours create vivid patterns the 
pair describe as Tahrtian-inspired, and a 
ple shift of the side-seams gives the 

othes the off-centre look of the 
Japanese. The Comme des Garcons 
ye skirt was achieved with a simple 
engath of fabric and a handful of safety 
- themselves set for a return as 
sccessory designers begin to realise their 


^e whole thing takes just a little 
entation, a little imagination, and 
3 lot less cash. Do it... yourselves. 
**Two colour sweater £69 ** Four 
colour sweaters £116 ** from Browns, 
branches of Woodhouse, Paul Smith, 
Jones 
Modelled by Hilde Smith, Baillie 
Walsh * printed textiles by Hilde 
Smith. 
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TWO. Her- white swimsuit £28// white 
cardigan £19// navy skirt with gold 
buttons £38 — all by Blanche ** Him— 
white matelot trousers £7.95// white 
matelot hat £3.95 — both from 
Laurence Corner. 





STOCKISTS. 

Blanche at Whistles, Harvey Nichols, 
Lisa Sterling and Simpsons of 
Piccadilly, London W1. ** Sarah Lou at 
C&A, Miss Selfridge, Liberated Lady, 
Harrods. ** PX at 57 Endell St., London 
W1. ** Fans at 34 Old Compton St., 
London WI. ** Branches of Warehouse 
include 19/21 Argyll St.. London W1: Unit 

+, Bond Street Centre, Leeds; 15st floor, 
(owen Owen store, Cl; EA sg.. Live rpool; 

25 St. Davids Centre, Cardiff. ** Practical 
Styling at 16/18 St. Giles High St., London 
WC2. ** Barry Mero Ltd. at 36 Brixton 
Rd., London SW9. ** Detail at 49 Endell 
St, London WC2; 327 Kings Rd., London 
SW3; 204 Spring St., New York 

100172 ** Joseph at 6 Sloane St., London 
SvW1. ** 
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ness, 


£39.95 from Frisco Leathers ** cross 
back rubber top, £30 from Boy ** 
grey/black sweatpants, £39.95 from 
PX, Jones ** studded belts, £29.50, 
£43 from Jones * 


= r eae 





| PICTURE ONE: wrist/hand studded 
| piece, £15 from Frisco Leathers ** Baci 
da Roma sweatshirt, £26 by Fiorucci ** 
| London 1984 sweatshirt, £27 from 
| Jones, Whistles * 





FII STOCKISTS: Frisco Leathers, The 
Great Gear Market, Kings Road, 
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PICTURE FOUR : chain back rubber 
top, £35 from Boy ** studded belt, £43 
from Jones ** knitted lonsdale shorts, 
£11.50 from Lonsdale * 





ET 


PICTURE THREE: studded body 
harness, £49.95 from Frisco Leathers ** 
ribbed d-clip rubber top, £30 from Boy 
** reinforced knee sweatpants, £40 
from Fiorucci ** 
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L Photographs by Peter Brown @ Styling by Maxine Siwan 
e Oiling and Grooming by Debbie Bunn at Lynn Franks 
® Modelled by Justin and Ian at Premier 





Equipment, 21 Beak Street, London W1 





London SW3 ** PX, 57 Endell Street, London SW3 ** Boy, Kings Road, 
London WC2 ** Jones, Kings Road, London SW3 ** Lonsdale Sports 
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When The Undertones split, 
FEARGAL SHARKEY swapped 
his boy-next-door anorak and blue 
jeans for a suit and bow-tie. 
SIMON POTTER discovered that 
the new sophistication is not just 
skin-deep. Photograph by JILL 
FURMANOVSKY. 


SAD DAY. The day The Undertones split, 

the day Feargal Sharkey knew the spark 

had gone. They stood on a Derry street 

] corner wearing provincial clothes and 

crumpled smiles. Feargal was relieved he'd made 
the decision, but the problems loomed large. After 
all, he had a wife, kid and the mortgage 
repayments to keep up ..... It's OK, you can dry 
your eyes. 

"Let's put it this way, you ànd me are on the 
Titanic and there's only one place left in the 
lifeboat. You're gonna get wet!” 

Preconceptions reflect so many character flaws. 


EARGAL Sharkey sits next to me in his 
emperor's clothes. These and his swept 
back hair are proof positive that the boy next 
door has moved out of the street. There's been a 
whisper down at the mission house, idle gossip in 
the snug: the Sharkey boy is moving across the 
water. 

And here we meet. 

"The way | look at it is, if | get ripped off it's my 
fault. | should have been more aware of what was 
going on. You should learn the hard way. | go into 
business meetings with a view to ripping people 
off, ‘cos | know they're thinking the same thing. 
After the initial struggle you may reach a 
compromise that will suit both.” 

His calculating manner made me regret the 
twitchy nervousness with which I'd greeted him. 
But you know how it is with strangers. Anyway, 
Feargal Sharkey might be all front. 

Romanticising religious imagery can be a long 
way from the truth. 





Heart and clutching her rosary looked 

heavenward, pleading again and again for 
his soul. She lit a candle to their love. A flicker of 
redemption, a passage from purgatory.... 

"All The Undertones were raised as Catholics, 
and that was a strict way of life for a growing boy. 
But during our middle teens, we all moved away 
from it. We stopped going to services. Funny thing, 
though, during the latter stages of The Undertones, 
two of the band re-discovered their faith, and it's 
once more become a big part of their lives. It 
hasn't happened for me, though.” 

So life in Derry was a kitchen sink drama — 
Feargal Sharkey and his family forced to move to 
England just to pay the rent. You can take your 
hands out of the dishwater.... 

“| couldn't wait to leave Ireland after The 
Undertones split. But it was such a frustrating 
period, because it took three bloody months to sell 
my house. 

"Honestly, | was getting itchy feet — | was dying 
to work again, because singing is something | can't 
do without. Now that we're here, though, it's great. 
| love walking round London all day just watching 
BLITZ 


x HE COLLAPSED on the steps of the Sacred 


people for ideas. It can get a bit embarrassing on 
occasions, because it's got to the stage where 

| don't realise I'm doing it, and people say What 
the hell are you staring at?' Still, most of the time 
you can get away with it in London, but in Derry, 
everyone is so obviously from Derry, that it gets 
criminally boring." 

What are Feargal's chances of making it? 
| mean realistically. Great voice and all that, but it 
was the O'Neill brothers who wrote most of The 
Undertones' material. It's not enough to have the 
loudest voice on your street. Is it? 

"More or less every record company in town is 
interested in me, and l've narrowed it down to the 
ones | think will be suitable. First, though, l'm 
going to hold out until | think the package is ready 
— right producer, songs, promotion . . .” 

Little or nothing to chance. He swept back his 
hair again and slugged hard on his vodka once 
more. A man of habit. 

Too aware of the 'all talk, no action' trap, 
Feargal Sharkey held back. But not for long. The 
nostrils flared in his upturned nose, his strong jaw 
line moved almost involuntarily. Is something 
better left unsaid? Who knows? It could cause a 
chain reaction .... A change of direction through 
serendipity. A more interesting life. 

"Tve been writing songs with several people. 
Stealing bits from them, learning their craft, 
marrying their styles. l'm not really prepared to say 
who. They're all notorious in their own way." 

Well, er, | already know you're working with 
Chas Smash of Madness. He grinned the biggest 
grin l've ever seen. 

"OK, so l've got an all day appointment with 
him tomorrow, when I'll choose one song from 
three. If things go according to plan, | could have 
five singles in the charts all at the same time later 
this year." 


TIME FOR reflection. His middle twenties 
ml, had crept up on him while he wasn't 


looking. He stood apart with his wife and 
child, bereft of the charm and naivety which sold 
The Undertones to this cynical world. 

He'd been sprung from a warped sense of 
normality. A place where your movements were 
strictly controlled, where the freedom of youth was 
something you read about. So the group was 
important. A means of mutual support, an arm 
round your shoulder when the bitterness 
threatened to blow off your head. 

As success came over their hill, they found new 
places to conquer. It was an education. Feargal 
Sharkey would never be the same again. 

“Touring with The Undertones | realised how 
other people lived in this world. It dawned on me 
that | lived in a shithole. 

“| went back last Christmas, and l've never felt 
so oppressed in my life. It hasn't changed and it 
never will. It's got worse, and that's the saddest, 
hardest part. It's got to the stage where people just 
sit round complaining. So | take my hat off to the 
people who try in their own small way. It's the 
only way the community will survive." 

He didn't have to tell me he has very strong 
political beliefs which he was not prepared to 
discuss. But if we all kept our views to ourselves it 
would be a dull and colourless world. If you stick 
your nose into somebody else's business, it might 
get put out of joint. But I'm young and free and 
able to run the risk. 

"There are companies in Ireland that employ no 
Catholics at all. Discrimination in the job market is 
still rife, and thats bound to cause resentment and 
trouble. 

“| thought the Harrods bomb blast was horrific, 
it sickened me. But the bombers are desperate. 


They can't afford to let you forget about their 
plight. 

“The British Government has been trying a lot 
harder over the past few years to find a solution, 
but there isn't one. Mistakes in Irish policy have 
been made for centuries, and we continue to pay 
the price.” 

So much to contend with at this crossroads in 
his life — a marriage and a son and a chequered 
past. 

"| have very conservative views over my family. 
| feel a heavy responsibility to provide for my wife 
and my son. It makes me get out of bed at seven 
in the morning, and travel up to town to do 
something. Marriage has matured me a hell of a 
lot and | needed it. It's strengthened my resolve to 
do something with my life." 

In a distant land, another man was at a 
separate crossroads. Vince Clark was making 
different noises in pursuit of the same goals, and in 
the process pushed his own car over the cliff. 
Yazoo was buried at sea with full honours. Feargal 
must have jumped at the chance to join Vince 
Clark's dating agency. 

How preconceptions turn to 
misconceptions .... 

"Vince phoned me up and begged me to sing 
with The Assembly. He got down on his knees and 
worshipped me for a week! In fact, it all started 
out as a rumour that we were already working 
together. It appeared in a music paper gossip 
column. 

“Then Vince rang me and said he had this song 
that was made for me and that he'd love to form a 
partnership. My immediate reaction was, 'Bloody 
Hell, | don't want to do another Yazoo! Then 
| heard Never Never and there was no way | could 
refuse. 

"It's not strictly a one-off. There'll be further 
collaborations. We just got on so well, agreeing on 
basics like what we think pop music should be 
about." 

No matter how hard he tried to push back his 
fringe, bits of it still fell over his face. Just like the 
old days. Feargal Sharkey is a curious mix. He's 
intense, but wants to be everyday. He craves 
attention, but seems a little frightened of the 
monster he's created. 

Out of the blue. 

"| want to be Marlon Brando." 


LIFE FULL of missed chances. A has- 
A been contender jammed in the back of a 

limo speeding to oblivion. You want to 
grow old in the ring, fat outside it? 

“That's the point. There’s nothing more 
embarrassing than an ageing pop star, and if | ever 
reach that stage, | hope somebody tells me." 

There's nothing older than an old pop star. 

So I'd like to broaden out and choose a career 
| can mature in. And even if nothing comes of it, 
| can utilise the techniques | learn in my videos. 

“I've had discussions with some film makers 
and l've been offered quite a few scripts, but 
| decided not to try too much too soon. | mean, it's 
a relatively easy step for a musician to break into 
films, but the ones that have done it so far have 
made complete berks of themselves. So l'Il take 
my time. 

“I'm serving my acting apprenticeship at a 
theatre workshop in Covent Garden. From there I'd 
like to progress into amateur and fringe 
productions. 

"| honestly want to be the next Marlon Brando." 





Feargal Sharkey, it wasn't meant to be this way. 


The case is altered, my dog-eared hypotheses put 
Out to graze. 
Things are not always what they seem. 
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WAS SURE Keith Allen had set me up. 
Following his vague telephone instructions 

for a meeting-point ("that new church that Paul 

McCartney's just bought...”), | ended up in an 
annexe hall full of the lithe limbs and bewildered 
stares of aerobic beauties. | looked around foolishly, 
expecting to see a camera crew and Keith Allen 
with a microphone and manic grin. But, no, he was 
already in the pub down the road... 

“So, what do you want to talk about?” 

| thought we'd start off with your LP that Virgin 
are refusing to release, skip quickly through your 
row with Channel 4 and your present plans for 
three different TV programmes, have a quick chat 
about why you hate The Young Ones and The 
Comic Strip so much and finish off with a brief 
dissertation on the role of the performer as you see 
it in the current socio-political climate. 

Or you could tell me a joke. 

“Well, | don't do jokes — | mean, nothing | do is 
really comedy anyway. l'm just a performer, that's 
all. | suppose l'm a stand-up comic ... however you 
try to dress it up, that's what you are, just a 
performer. 

"The album's all right, | was just looking for a 
way, as a comic, of doing a record without it being 
like most albums that have gone before. They're 
either live recordings of an act or else you do your 
act in front of a microphone. 

"But what | wanted to do was use the medium 
I'm in, which includes the reason why most people 
buy albums — which is invariably to play them again 
and again, whereas with most comedy albums you 
play it once and then you might dig it out six 
months later. 

"So we came up with the idea of BPR pirate 





radio as an album concept, then we decided ‘well 
why not actually do a pirate radio station ?', which 
we did. So we've put bits of broadcasts on, plus 
bits of Thatcher and Wilson, and Gerry Arkwright's 
on it in a big way, and also his single Sex Boots 
Dread. There's none of me on it as such, you 
wouldn't really know it was my album ... it's dead 
rough though 

Is it a comedy album? 

“Well, it makes me laugh!” 

But presumably it doesn't make Virgin laugh? 

"| really don't know what's happening now — 
Charisma were going to put it out, but they ve been 
bought by Virgin. Simon Draper (Virgin managing 
director) hates the album, Stratton-Smith 
(Charisma boss) really likes it — but Virgin would 
only put it out if Charisma gave them a letter of 
indemnity in case they get sued, but Charisma 
wouldn't do it!” 

sounds a great album! Tell me about your 
current TV involvement after you left the 
controversial Whatever You Want in fairly 
acrimonious circumstances. 

"Oh, the amount of phone calls | got after 
Whatever You Want — offering me a late-night chat 
show or working with Janet Street-Porter or co- 
presenting the London Six O'Clock Show! He's 
youth, he's wacky, yeah ... it's all a game, a sick 
game, he spits wearily. 

But, | ask, isn't it a game you enjoy playing? 
"No, | hate it, | don't wanna play it ... if | could 
get my way as regards this series | want to do, then 

I'll be doing my bit. I'd be a bit irresponsible if 

| turned round and said all TV's shit, because it 
ISN'T! It's such a powerful medium, if you ignore it 
youre a mug!” 


Stand-up comic and former 
controversial presenter of 
Whatever You Want, KEITH 
ALLEN found himself labelled as 
a troublemaker after his blazing 
row with Channel Four over 








f EITH Allen may be an arrogant bastard at 
K times, but he's no mug. At present he's 
~~ bubbling over with ideas for different 

projects, including a satirical spoof on youth 
magazine shows like Aiverside, a further full-length 
episode of The Bullshitters (a parody of realistic cop 
shows like The Professionals and The Sweeney, 
which Allen regards as “a pile of shit — and 
dangerous too’) and a show about dishonesty and 
corruption based on the last few days of John 
Lennon's life in New York. 

"We were in New York, my girlfriend and me, 
and we wrote this episode called When The Fan 
Hits The Shit’ and it's about what he'd have done 
with his money if he hadn't died, and it pre- 
supposes that he was just about to put all of his 
money into all these projects for clearing up the 
Lower East Side and other philanthropic schemes — 
and it s just using him as a vehicle for us to get 
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management interference. 
JOHNNY WALLER wondered 
whether time had mellowed Mr. 
Allen, but discovered that he's 
still as naughty as ever. | 
Photographs by NICK KNIGHT. 





around New York to show how really horrible it is. 
There are a couple of story-lines going on and 

the narrative is conducted by me, Keith Allen, 

ving found John Lennon's secret diaries in an old 
bookshop where | buy them for fifty cents and by 
reading them we follow Lennon — also played by 
me — on his last three days. 
o we follow him down to this cable TV studio 
"un by kids, and he's going to all these places to see 
roups of people in Brooklyn and they always 
ask the same question — where's the money, 

^n^ .. great sentiments, but what he s actually 
the time is getting ideas for songs! 
xe he's writing /magine: ‘Imagine all the 

ple living life so free ... yeah, that's what these 
3s are doing . So after visiting them he goes back 
> hes studio to write and record these songs, 
naking more and more money from the charts, and 
r giving these kids a cent of what he's 
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promised them! 

“And me — as the narrator — l'm even worse, 
because l've got all the information in the diaries 
and | travel through all these derelict environments 
and end up on a luxury yacht as | get phone calls 
from CBS and Warners offering me millions for 
these diaries, which | sell in the end. And then, right 
at the end, as I'm getting into a Rolls, | just look 
into the camera and say ‘goodbye now! " 

He chuckles softly to himself at this blatant 
cynicism which he uses to expose ... well, cynicism! 

“And that's what the medium does, he 
amplifies. "Television is exactly like that — it goes to 
places like Nicaragua but they're all in the Hilton at 
night discussing how grainy the film should look! 
They're living on expenses and it s a joke ... 

"SO we've got an idea to do this Beirut show 
which will build on that situation to take the piss 
out of programmes like Riverside — they re all 
formula shows with a little bit of fashion, a little bit 


of music and politics and something on the event of 


the week. 

"Everybody's doing that and | find it so shallow 
— it's crap! It presumes that the audience 
concentration span is about three minutes. 

"So we'll shoot this show in Beirut as a 
complete piss-take of all that formula, with me mis- 
reading from an autocue not knowing what the hell 
I'm talking about, with a little liberal smattering of 
what's going on out there, like with fashion there's 
Vivienne Westwood fatigues! 

“Then we'd do some interviews with people like 
Marilyn, we'd have a chat with them back in 
London and not tell them what the programme 
was about, so during the interview I'd be ducking 
bombs and bullets and they wouldn't know what 
the hell was going on! l'd be seen going through a 
door in Beirut to do the interview next door ... it's 
just taking the piss out of that whole formula." 








LLEN barely stops talking for an hour, 
leaving his pint of lager almost untouched. 
His grasshopper mind leaps from project 
to ambition and back to disappointments. He 
outlines the bizarre story-line for the projected 
Bullshitters show, which concerns Bonehead and 
Foil in a plot with homosexual actors in a 
gymnasium for tough guys who want to be 
"professionals" and a recall from CIS for "the big 
job". He confesses that he hasn't "quite worked out 
why Bonehead is recalled, but he gets really 
extreme and gets a Mohican haircut like DeNiro in 
Taxi Driver and he's got all these photos of Lewis 
Collins all over his gym !” 

He roars with laughter as he gets more carried 
away with the theme and then adds "hopefully 
we ll start shooting in January. 

| mention to him that l'm surprised — after all the 
problems he had over Whatever You Want — that 
he's working again with Channel 4 and he laughs, 
“well, you EXPECT to get censored, of course you 
do! 

"That's why you need a strong production 
company to fight for you — and RPM were useless! 
But no, | don't mind working for Channel 4 — | did 
that election night special for them, which they let 
me do live with absolutely no script. 

Ay yes, the infamous Gerry Arkwright 
character... 

“It wasnt meant to be funny, he adds 
earnestly, "| mean, what the fuck's funny about 
election night? But | approached Jeremy Isaacs 
(head of C4) and said 'you want more live TV — let 
me do your election special and he agreed ... and, 
of course, it was all improvised on the night, so we 
had to write false scripts to show Channel 4 
executives! 

"Really the character of Gerry Arkwright was 
purely an inventive dramatic creation, all that 
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leather posing-pouch and the industrial side of him 
.. but I've since discovered that Gerry Arkwrights 
DO exist (laughs)." 

In fact, THE Gerry Arkwright must exist too in 
Allen's mind, for he consistently refers to the 
character in the third person, as though he led a 
separate life from his creator. Allen describes 
Arkwright as "a northern industrial heavy gay who 
wears a posing-pouch and boots and sings a song 
called Southern Bastards.” 

"| first tried him out at the Comedy Store," he 
remembers, "and it was like God sent me the 
opportunity because there was another comic on 
the bill who was supposed to be a ‘radical gay 
comic" — at least, that's what Time Out said — and 
when this bloke went on and did his act, it was like 
a red rag to a bull, because Gerry was in the 
audience. 

"His whole act was middle-class RUBBISH 
about wine-bars and camp voices and being an 
oppressed minority ... and Gerry utterly destroyed 
him! 

"See, Gerry's angle is that he was born gay, but 
so what? He shouldn't really be gay, but he can 
out-spotweld any man and he doesn't give a damn 
what anyone thinks, he doesn't believe in gay 
liberation, he just believes in fucking men and 
getting fucked, that's all. And then he gets on with 
his life. He's a good character ..." 

He'd make a great addition to The Young Ones, 
| muse to myself, but Allen refuses to work with 
"any of that lot — definitely not!” He appeared on 
TV with Alexei Sayle simply because he needed the 
money for a new radio transmitter — "| got them to 
pay me cash on the day and also pay for a cab to 
Richmond and back: | don't mind being a prostitute 
for three minutes when it's something like that." 


Isn't this bitchiness towards Mayall & Co merely 
professional jealousy? After all, you must have felt a 
degree of kinship when you were all working at the 
Comedy Store! 

"None whatsoever — | hated them even more 
then than | do now! | used to go on stage and fuck 
their acts up ... | was never part of all that, | always 
thought they were middle-class jokers with 
university educations.” 

Didn't you find them funny? 

“No, not at all.” 

Bearing in mind the low regard (one might even 
say contempt) he holds for most TV “personalities”, 
I'm a little surprised that Allen didn't opt to present 
the Six O'Clock Show to get his views, attitudes 
and talent into millions of homes, but he looks at 
me disdainfully and counters "naah, l've heard that 
argument before and that theory doesn't hold 
water.” 

He reckons that's a naive belief because while 
you re trying to "play that game from the inside, 
you re actually supporting the system. It's like 
saying you want to earn two million quid to give 
away to black cripples so they can have buses but 
that's shit, cos while you're earning the money, 
you re supporting the system that denies them the 
buses, it's as simple as that! 

"| remember when | was on tour with Dexy's 
and they'd try to justify themselves by saying 'if we 
can reach just one person, it's worth it' — and l'd 
look at the road crew and all their equipment and 
think ‘well, there's twenty grand — just for one 
person? l. 

“If | stood on stage and said ‘if | could reach just 


one person’, I'd pick the prettiest-looking woman 


and take her into my dressing-room for two hours 
and just talk to her. 
"Mo, it's nonsense all that — you're up there 


because you re an egotist ... the same with Lloyd- 


George, Churchill, even Thatcher — it's all ego. And 
that's why | get up on stage too.” 

At times, Allen's plain words smack of cynicism 
or disillusionment, but then he'll throw in a 
conversation-stopper like "if the NGA with four 
thousand pickets can't change anything, what 
bloody chance have | got?" 
slow progress of his various projects — 'so much 
time and control is lost, you're continually having to 
compromise your original idea" — that he's 
considering going out on the road again, perhaps as 
a blue comic. 

“I've said before that I'd have to be at a pretty 
low ebb to do live performances again ... but I'm 
nearly there 

In such a mood, he professes not to be 
interested in posterity and lists his best quality as 
"good in bed”. 


S THE cassette-machine runs out and 
Allen downs his pint, the art of 
performance is under discussion: almost 
as an epitaph. 

“| get really nervous before | go on, not about 
the audience but about my own talent, you're 
convinced everything you do is shit. The way to 
overcome that is to get a successful act and repeat 
it night after night, but | can't do that. 

"If | know what's coming next, | start thinking 
about how it came next the night before and 
wondering why — you become your own 
psychoanalyst on stage. And also it's the fear of 
getting found out ... the fear that one night, 
someone will ask me a question to which I'll have 
no answer, 

"And then I'll be found out." 
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AT THE TOP OF THE AMERICAN DANCE CHARTS 
DARLINGS OF THE EUROPEAN AVANT GARDE 
Art of Noise’s spring release: 

BEAT BOX (diversions one and two) 

— beating up time, boxing with 
beauty, the noise huummm from the 
Studio to the city, from the city to the 
studio, and boost up their best loved 
piece towards the mysterious twenty 
minute limit a 12”, number nine in ZTT’s 
patient incidental series, 

ZTIS 108. 


A bit version of Beatbox 
is one of the nine pieces on 
Into Battle With Art of Noise’— 
a record, a cassette (ZTIS 100) 
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WHEN IT MISSES A BEAT 4 


number two in ZTT’s bold action series. 
(the nine lives of) Dr Mabuse. a paranoid 
fantasy prevented by PROPAGANDA. a 
7” and 12" featuring Dr. Mabuse, Das 
Testaments Des Mabuse and Femme 
Fatale (ZTAS 2) m 
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NGLAND is not a bad place. It's alright,” 
Linton Kwesi Johnson confides to his pint of 
Guinness, as he relaxes in a corner of his 
Brixton local. But the man hasn't mellowed 
over the years. He is still a purveyor of brooding 
intensity, of the sharp, stark realism that he 
delivered through a series of albums, culminating 
in Bass Culture, his last poetry album, released 
over three years ago in 1980. 

Since then he's done a lot of travelling, a lot of 





reading poetry, a lot of gigging with Dennis 
Bovell's Dub band, and a lot of attending cultural 
conferences around Europe, the Caribbean, Cuba, 
and even Iceland — the latter despite the fact that 
not one West Indian lives there. And of course he 
has still been deeply involved with Race Today — a 
collective of political activists who publish a bi- 
monthly journal. 

Over the last couple of years Linton has also 
researched and presented two BBC TV " 
documentaries, one for Arena, From Brixton to 
Barbados, about the Carrifesta Arts Festival in 
Barbados in 1981, the other, recorded in 1982, 


BLITZ 





"search for a Radio One series on the history and 

evolution of Jamaican pop music — an opportunity 

31o retum home (he came to Britain when he was 

! years old) and meet his childhood idols — Toots, 
"cia Griffiths, Sir Coxsone, Jimmy Cliff and 


ts hardly as if he hasn't been busy. But it's 
taken three years for him to return to the sphere of 


"enewed record contract and a new album, Making 





History, as powerful and blunt as anything he's 
done before. 

The subject matter is the same — personal and 
public politics, the struggles of the black 
community related to current events. From 7 he 
Eagle and the Bear, dealing with the threat of 
nuclear war and the way in which it is the most 
important modern issue for developed nations, but 
one of the least for under-developed countries 
whose priorities lie with day-to-day survival, to the 
self-explanatory "New Crass Massahkah" and "Di 
Great Insomreckshan" (The Great Insurrection), 
about the fire and anger of the race riots of the last 
few years. 

Yet now there is more of an international flavour to 
the poetry. Linton's travelling has, it seems, put a 
broader perspective on his work. Where once he 
said, "| write about and for the black communities. 
It would be presumptuous of me to attempt to do 
the same for white people," now his poems are he 
will admit, more universal. Although still written in 
West Indian dialect, he believes they are probably 
no longer alien to white people more familiar with 
West Indian speech and lifestyle. 


ERHAPS the most noticeable difference in 
Making History lies in the music. Whereas 
in the previous albums these have been 
little more than backing tracks, this time far more 
time and work has been put into that side of the 
new album. 

"That's exactly why | haven't put out any 
recorded material for a while, he says. “When 
| started out with Dread Beat & Blood | didn't set 
out to become a fulltime recording artist. But 
people suggested | put poetry to music, because 
to them the poetry sounded very musical. Of 
course one thing led to another, and after Dread 
Beat & Blood | recorded Forces Of Victory and 
Bass Culture, followed by LKJ /n Dub. Then 
| thought, now is the time to stop and take stock. 
Where is this all leading, what do | want to do? 

"Island Records wanted me to do some more 
albums, to consolidate the success obtained on the 
other albums, but | didn't have any new material. 
I'm not a prolific writer, | can't just sit down and 
contrive material, | only write when something 
inspires me or moves me. A poem might take me 
two or three years to write. Some poems you can 
write in a few minutes, but others you have to 
develop, go back to, make a few changes, until 
you have it. 

"In the beginning there s the immediacy, the 
urgency about expressing how you feel, then after 
that you have to work at your craft, form, style and 
technique. 

"The main thing about recording though, is that 
It was a way of getting poetry across to a lot of 
people, because you can get to people through 
music. So since my audience was expanded 
though the records | decided to recite the poetry 
without the music for a while until | started 
working with the Dub Band. 

“Musically, with Dennis's assistance, l've tried 
to charter an independent course for myself within 
the reggae field, rather than try and imitate the 
latest trends, because as far as | can see the latest 
trends are by and large regressive. There's nothing 
new happening in reggae music.” 

Nevertheless, he insists, if you're looking for 





innovation in reggae music, England is the place to 
look, not Jamaica. 

It is also the place for new and aspiring poets, 
he feels. “There is a tremendous amount of poetry 
being written by young blacks in this country, a lot 
of it rasta influenced — a lot of the language is 
biblical. But it's not going anywhere, because one 
of the difficulties of people writing poetry is that 
they don't read, and it's very necessary to read 
poetry in order to get an idea about form, 
technique and style. It's all very well wanting to 
say something, but you have to know how to say 
it. There's not much attention to craft." 

He dismisses the suggestion that this viewpoint 
is a result of his university education. "Education 
doesn't have anything to do with it. | did CSE 
English, and my original literary influence came 
from the Bible. At university | did sociology — the 
very antithesis of poetry. It's just a lot of jargon, 
very abstract. Good academic discipline but it 
doesn't mean anything to anyone ...." 

Yet despite his return to a musical format, 
Linton Kwesi Johnson has no desire to take on a 
new career as a reggae singer. It is still the poetry 
that matters most, and, even if the focus of the 
new album has moved a little away from the 
problems of the black community, the new album 
is, he believes, as a result of world events of the 
last three years, more serious as a whole than any 
its predecessors. 

"This /s a more serious album. We're living in a 
very serious time. Our generation is perhaps the 
first to be living in this atmosphere — is there going 
to be a future for the rest of humanity, or will we 
wake up tomorrow and there'll be nothing here? 
50 | think there's a need for a serious focus." 

Of course his outlook isn't entirely pessimistic, 
though. The light at the end of the tunnel shines as 
brightly for him as for the rest of humanity. 

"The weight of the events of the world rests on 
the people, though. They don't have to listen to my 
records or read my poetry to get a sense of it. It's 
there in their everyday life; they only have to turn 
on the television. It's not as if | am projecting a 
gloomy picture of the world. | am simply reflecting 
reality. | think my poetry is in the tradition of 
realism." 


to the bar and orders himself another half of 

Guinness. It's starting to snow outside. He 
huddles into his camel coat and contemplates the 
bus ride home. He is a West Indian, living in 
Britain, writing and fighting not just for the black 
community now but for everyone. The change in 
his attitude is apparent in his odd affection for 
Britain, a far cry from the sentiments of the poem 
Inglan is a Bitch on his last album. 

"| wouldn't like to die in England. l'd like to die 
in Jamaica — but not now." He laughs and burbles 
into his drink. “When I'm old. | wouldn't mind 
living my life for the biblical span of three score 
and ten, but l'd like to spend the last ten in 
Jamaica. 

"But England is one of the nicest places in the 
world. Of course British people have a capacity for 
barbarism, but generally speaking | would say this 
country's alright. It's no Garden of Eden by any 
means, but given what we have in the world, 
England is as good a place as any." 


i INTON Kwesi Johnson gets up, strolls over 











E EDWYN COLLINS ‘ss, at the very 
least, delighted that Orange Juice have 
survived against all the odds to emerge 
with a third LP, albeit a mini one, despite 
the fact that every critic and his brother 
had written them off after Dave 
McClymont and Malcolm Ross left the 
group last summer. January's Bridge 
single and the new Texas Fever mini- 
album bear full testament, though, to the 
staying power of Edwyn and partner Zeke 
Manyika. 

Edwyn's quite a cheerful chap 
normally, but talking about the old Orange 
Juice is enough to get him talking 
seriously for a change. “Something / 
regret now," he says, “was how | used to 
make an issue of being cynical about 
everything. | realise now that that was 
because of the tension within the group. | 
feel so much more relaxed now, so much 
more happy within myself.” 

The split has made him think a bit 
more, though, about matters other than 
pop music. He's never been the archetypal 
pop star and now he'd rather talk about 
someone like John Maclean than Top of 
the Pops. "He was an anti-war 
campaigner in Scotland at the time of the 
first world war, he did a lot of work in 
socialism. He was sent to jail twice but 
twice released under public pressure. He 
was regarded as Britain's greatest 
revolutionary, but he's never been heard 
of in the south. 


"That sort of stuff is above pop. People 
like John Maclean and Tony Benn are far 
more important than anyone in pop." 

Edwyn doesn't actually feel that he has 
a political alternative to offer other than 
the Labour Party, but he's fed up with all 
the singers who think they do. 

"I just think it's important for every 
individual to gather up as much about the 
world as possible. l'm going through a 
process of trying to educate myself as 
much as possible. | missed a lot at school. 

“I'm now in a position where I'm 
looking back at mistakes l've made in 
order to try and learn from them. I've 
thought a lot about whether | should or 
shouldn't be in a group and in the end / 
think | should be. | feel | have to be in a 
band to entertain people and to write 
songs about relationships. It's all l'm good 
at. l'm no intellectual, | realise music's just 
a diversion — but if you put it in 
perspective then it can be inspiring. It 


‘makes me happy.” 


He's 24, he's tasted most of the 
benefits that a successful pop writer can 
taste and he's confessed himself bored 
with them. Only time will tell whether the 
pure enjoyment of writing songs will be 
enough for him. 
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E /TSA BIT pretentious, isn't it, calling yourself MADONNA? “It was my given 
name at birth." What do your parents call you? "My dad calls me Nonnie.” How 
do you think people see you? “As a person that's fairly neutral and nice.” I'm not 
sure my mother would agree. There's a lot of sex in there. “Sure, ‘cos I'm a very 
physical person.” What do you do when you're not singing and dancing? "I worry 
about singing and dancing.” Tell me about your film career. "I! sang, danced and 
had a small part in a major motion picture called Vision Quest, which will be 
released this summer.” Another popstar who wants to be a filmstar. Have you 


| had any training? "Yeah. Not a lot. Off and on.” What sort of parts would you like 
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to play? "Serious ones, like Jessica Lange's role in Frances." And you think you 
could carry it off? "Uh huh." 
O TIM HULSI 
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B JOHN CALE sounds jet-lagged. On my fourth attempt at ringing | get through. An 
American voice rasped tired answers. The line begins to play up. “This is stupid. | can't 
hear you," says the voice. "Ring back." On my fifth attempt, John Cale sounds less 
harsh and there's a touch of lilting Welsh accent to his voice. 

He's recently released a new LP — Caribbean Sunset — which sees him breaking free 
of the despair and desolation that's characterised a lot of his work. It's rocky and 
raucous, which hasn't pleased some people. But John's pleased with it. "It's fun," he 
Says. 

Of course everyone knows who he once played with and so naturally | ask how he 
views the Velvet Underground across the great gulf that separates us now from the 
60s. "Well, l'm writing a chapter on them for a book," he says. "All the scandal." Tell 
us about it, | say. “Ah-ha,” he replies. Does he see Lou Reed much, then? "Not often. 
He's working on a solo LP at the moment." 

5o how long's he going to keep going? “I'm far from finished yet," he answers. 

John Cale: Welshman with a cause. 


[] TOM ELIOT 





Swans Way. 


B THE ART of Cool by SWANS WAY. Technical virtuosity in league with vivid 
emotional romanticism and a low-key satirical sharpness. The single is Soul Train. 
If you haven't heard it by now, you'd better know it's an infectious, coolly 
confident melting pot of jazzy soulful pop. Swing for Spring. 

And what of the swan-like three? 

Home is Birmingham. The characters are Rick P. Jones, Maggie Edmond and 
Robert Shaw. The result is dance music far, far away from the madding crowd of 
electro-flunkies. Almost primitive in its texture. 

They spend their time gliding in and out of view. There's one previous single: 
Theme From The Balcony. Occasional shows. A recent one at the Titanic W! and 
a return visit to The Tube. And they're recording 2-3 songs at a time for a future 
LP. 

Using a basic structure of bass, pared-down drum-kit and vocals, to which they 
add violin, sax, classical guitar and piano, Swans Way reclaim an essence of late- 
night dance-style whilst escaping the stylist mire of '82's gaspers. 

“I'm not strong enough,” growls Robert at the end of Soul Train. Ah, such 
modesty! We can only watch them grow. 


ALL DRESSED UP AND IR 
NOWHERE TO GO? 
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O ADRIAN JONES John Cale gets nosey. 





















E iS IT POSSIBLE for a young man to 
nave such a quiet voice? Paul Quin: 
spends sq much time in his 
subconscious that conversation seems 
too ordinary. 

“Surrealism has been a big influence 
n my life." 

"| just crave attention on any scale." 

With a voice like that? 

SOLURGIE BOURGI/E are unassuming, 
uncontroversial, wise beyond their 
years, difficult to interview. They 
complain that people accuse them of 
things they're not. Like handsome. l'd 
be flattered. 

“Have you seen our publicity 
photos? We look outrageously bad. 
That sort of praise is embarrassing," 
Quinn moans, barely audible. 

False modesty is not a virtue. 

Nineteen eighty four's brightest 
hopes. It's a tag most can do without. 
-2.'378 Bourgie know that. 

‘Well, it's meaningless of course, 
but whatever people say, we plan to 
ast the course. /f you've got talent, 
there'll always be a place for you." 

You're not as naive as that! 

“| know that other factors come into 
play. but if you have the ability you can 
survive somewhere, somehow." 

Would that be enough for you? 

"Like | said, | just want attention on 
sny scale. So yes." 

Every picture tells a story and this 
one is no different. A clutch of Scottish 
5oys with baggy shirts and bootlace 
ves and a brace of tunes you think 
you've heard before .... along time 
ago. 

Well one of the guitarists is into 
that earlv seventies alam period, 


n) 


whereas Paul is more interested in 
country and western, and soul. The 
coming together of the three creates 


“We don't like to sound too 
authentic, so we'll take a piece of 
music and add a different piece that 
doesn't quite fit. The marginally louder 
tones of Keith Band, a bass player, cut 
through. 

Expect the unexpected: “| don't buy 
records these days.” 

That's no excuse. 

"The last six years on the music 
front have been boring. 

All the more reason to improve 
things. 

"That's why people accuse us of 
being derivative. Nothing seems to be 
happening, so we plunder from the 
past." 

Carpet baggers on a spree? Not 
quite. 

"We've got ideas for the next video 
which we won't divulge.” 

Secretive pop stars? There's no such 
thing! 

“Well we're going for a lot of nudity 
and a lot of water. Paul's going to be in 
the bath most of the time. We'll use 
midgets for the drums, and tall, skinny 
people for the guitars. 

“A comment on society." 

Or a wind-up. 

Bourge Bourgie pretend not to take 
themselves too seriously, and laugh at 
people that do. A circle of deceit, 
perhaps. 

"I always follow 4 
— Leave them wanting less . 

You ve won. 
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@ IN A BRIEF meeting in a Manchester 
cafe, QUANDO QUANGO girl, Connie 
Rietveld, persuades me with cautious 
confidence that Quando will get better. 
had expressed doubts and condemned 
their recently re-released Factory 
dancefloor favourite, Love Tempo,as a 
busy, jigging jingle, sweet and infectious 
but, finally, thin. | thought them a lively, 
diverting entertainment but with too many 
dumb dance sensibilities for any 
substantial impact. 

Quietly, politely, in a terribly fetching 
Dutch/Mancunian drawl and peering 
through an extravagant sweep of red 
fringe, she sets me straight with an air of 
plucky independence, casual charm and 
an appealing cosmopolitan freshness that 
Quando look set to reflect in their own 
approach. 

She smiles brightly, laughs lightly. | feel 
a strong weakness .... 

Quando 's base of Connie's shifting 
synth rhythms and co-vocalist/leader, 
Mike Pickering's wafting saxophone has 
now been bolstered by a flexible team of 
collaborators that includes members of 
New Order, ACR, 52nd Street and the 
majestic Smiths. Their direction though 
will be "a compromise between Mike and 
myself. He's the voice of reason. l'm the 
arty one!” 

Both view the idea of success as "no 
big deal" (even though she's currently 





stuck making sandwiches for the bands at 
the Hacienda, where Pickering is 
manager) but she stresses, "It's important 
for us to show that dance music can be 
exciting and different and still sell", citing 
New Order, DAF, Frankie Goes to 
Hollywood and Cabaret Voltaire as 
names to be seen with. 

Clearly their plans for Expansion, 
Experiment and Extremism are tempered 
only by practicalities of Equipment, 
Experience and above all, finance. A new 
single, Atom Rock, is ready, they're 
touring in March ("We're the only Factory 
band who work on our audience. l'm 
afraid | do tend to jump around a lot... .”) 
and Connie's considering her own band, 
ZWAF!, "for the songs that are too 
depressing for Quando”. 

As we part, I'm still trying to prise a 
confession about the dire dullness of 
Tempo's "Come on girl, please be mine" 
sentiments. But she explains that the song 
concerns the discovery that some lovers’ 
hearts actually synchronize when they re 
close and proceeds to rave about the 
writing of Howard Devoto. Obviously, l'm 
defenceless. So, happily, Quando Quango 
are not just happy-happy dance music. 
They're slight, but not flimsy, droll but not 


. bland, fun but not frivolous. 


AND.... they will get better. 
L] JIM SHELLEY 


B KIRK BRANDON is 27 and l'm 19, yet 
at times during our hour-long conversation 
I felt very old and worn out compared to 
the man in front of me. 

His energy is that of a young punk. 
Add to this the fact that even his manager 
refers to him as "a cocky little bastard" 
and the image of rebel rouser is complete. 

He cares, he says, he cares about 
young people. He believes they can 
change their destiny in this country. How? 
By dreaming to start, and then other 
active forms of revolt. A recent excursion 
to Poland did nothing to change his views 
about youth. 

"The Polish are exactly the same as 
us," he says, "despite what you read in 
our papers (and theirs). The kids haven't 
got a youth culture over there, but they 
try! There are more soldiers on the street 
there, but it's no different from here. 

We ve got a more sophisticated version. 
The police take care of it very efficiently. 
They take trouble makers when they re 
young, when theyre outside of society, 
and pressure them. When they re grown 
up they're then less likely to get stuck in — 
it takes character to get stuck in!" 

Kirk's got that character. The trouble is 


B GET DOWN! Funk's clarion call 
takes on different connotations in 23 
SKIDOO S perverse hands. On their 
most recent single, Coup,it becomes 
less of an exhortation to dance than à 
warning (remember the lranian 
Embassy siege?). Compounding the 
paradox, Coup [their first release for a 
year) is a stirring and intoxicating 
dance-tune, something of a change in 
direction for a trio best known for 
purgative electronics à la Throbbing 
Gristle or ethnic Balinese drum pieces. 
With slap-happy bass from Sketch (ex- 
Linx) and fiery horns from a trio more 
used to backing Aswad, it's a great 
surprise. But sitting in a spacious 
basement flat in Highbury, Alex Turnbu 
and Fritz Haarman (third member Johnny 
T was away) deny that any great 
volte-face has taken place. 

"Our attitude to music has always 
been never to stay static," says a 
cheerful and lucid Alex. “We spent a 
year not using conventional 
instruments. Then we started 


that people like him get dubbed ‘leaders’ 
too quickly. He had a large cult following 
in Theatre Of Hate before he disbanded 
the band for being “too fast”. Then came 
the prototype version of Spear of 
Destiny, but they dissolved after a couple 
of singles and an album. S.O.D. Mark II, 
"the new improved version”, surfaced 
soon after, with only Stan Stammers 
remaining through all three groups along 
with Kirk. 

The problem, according to Kirk, was 
that the others looked to him to lead 
them all the time, a position he didnt 
enjoy very much. S.O.D. 2 are better. 

"I don't tell them what to do. They do 
what they want. | give them the skeleton 
of a song and they put the flesh on it. It's 
good!" He's happy these days, but then 
again, he says he always was. 

"had this image that was all doom 
and gloom,” he says, “but that was 
because ! was amongst miserable people. 
/ do laugh a lot. 

"My fun is seeing other people having 
fun. | enjoy that. / like to make people 
laugh, whether it be pathos, or pure 
silliness. It's all | enjoy." 





Kirk Brandon 


experimenting again with bass and 
drums." 

"Even in our most experimental 
period we listened to a whole range of 
different music including funk," adds 
Fritz, as What's Going On wafts from 
the stereo. 

And Sketch? 

"We met, got on well and began 
working on a demo with him," recalls 
Alex. "His management company were 
paying and it was progressing really 
nicely. Then they dropped out. Sketch 
said we could take over the song. An 
EP will be out soon with more tracks.” 

Dispensing pop balm isn't the way of 
23 Skidoo. One side of their new LP 
spins the dense dance-web laid down 
by Coup; the flip-side is a seven-section 
piece using traditional Balinese drums, 
oxygen cylinders and gongs, etc. 
They're still hungry for a slite of the 
avant garde cake. This, plus a liberal 
sprinkling of words like 'function' and 
‘process’ during our little chat, suggests 
a seriousness of approach in a medium 
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where such earnestness can induce 
great guffaws of laughter. Whilst Alex 
makes another pot of tea, | ask Fritz if 
there isn't another side? 

We're very much into laughing at 
ourselves," he answers. "It's important 
to be serious; total frivolity gets nothing 
3one. On the other hand, total 
senousness can have the wrong effect 
on people ...." 

Since they aren't exactly immersed 
m the pop treadmill, what else do they 


A lot of things," says Alex. "We all 
3o the Martial Arts. Personally, | find it 
takes up more time than music at the 
moment.” Fritz interjects: "We don't 
«ent to just play music to pay the rent, 
so we ve got different areas that we're 
"*erested in. We don't want to be a 
ware ‘rock'n'roll’ band.” 
Alex nods in assent and offers me a 
ece of cake. Something Skidoo are 


23 Skidoo. 


B ON STAGE, the cut-away leather 
leotard rode high up his backside, and 
smiling, he bent over to provide more 
proof. His hands played at the laces of 
his white sparring boots, and edged 
their way up to the inside of his thighs, 
before he petulantly flicked back his 
shoulder length hair. How the 


 transvestites leered! How the leather 


boys gasped! 

PETE BURNS and the Dead Or Alive 
freak show had hit town — as much 
grime as you wanted, as much sleaze 
as you could stomach. 

After a long wait (what else?), Burns 
and his manager reached our 
rendezvous. ... mmm, nice just the 
three of us. His camp Liverpudlian 
tones echo round the tiny back room, 
while his eyes sparkle and his lipstick 
glistens in the strip lights, until he looks 
down at his painted nails, just like 
those coy girls on Dallas. 

"l've got a really mean mouth. 

I mean | could be bitchy about the 
people | created single-handedly, 
people like Boy George ” 

A throw-away line. 

"Il said Sod Off! to Virgin when they 
offered me a deal. So they just got a 
face about town and promoted him 
with my image." 

Sleaze is closer than second nature 
to Pete Burns. If Boy George wants to 
manipulate borrowed ideas, then he 
should study the attendant philosophy, 
Burns claims. 

“Cos since | left school at thirteen, 
I've led a sleazy life. | ve been in 
situations that would make most 
broad-minded people do a double take. 
And now that I've got money l'm worse 
- it just encourages me to excess.” 

Pete Burns knew his answers left 
just enough unsaid. The girl-most- 
likely-to loved a chase. It was 
something to tell his friends in the 


> powder room. A burst of laughter came 


from outside, and Burns looked over his 
shoulder, but the centre of attraction 
was mine for a few minutes more. 
Some whispered words behind a raised 
hand had earlier informed me that Pete 
likes to give it' or take it' depending 
on his mood. So | probed a little. 

"Let's put it this way. Over the next 
eighteen months I'm gonna become 
more extreme, not your average pop 
idol. Sure, it'll hold me back; but only 
for a limited time, then the rest of the 
world will catch up.” 

He paused only to pick imaginary 
flecks from his aprés gig ensemble, and 
as the conversation wound down, 

I thought rock n roll posterity might 
smile kindly on people like him in the 
years to come. After all, it's only people 
like Burns and Frankie Goes To Hollywood 
who tarnish pops current whiter than 
white image, reducing it to the lowest 
levels of human existence. They know 
the gutters always the best judge. 

O SIMON GARISH 
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Michael Dorian. 
B PAPARAZZI? 

Never eaten it. 

The make-up artist is piling on the 
foundation under the tired eyes of 
Michael Dorian. Another interminable 
wait at a TV studio, Paparazzi's vocalist 
knows that in this competitive world, 
patience is a virtue. 

MCA had cash to burn as a result of 
the huge success of ET. So were 
Paparazzi 1983's most expensive 
signings? 

"Nah, l'm sure Marilyn signed for 
more." 

Paparazzi wanted the ultimate pop 
single, so they decided to hire Dollar's 
Thereze Bazar as producer. Had she 
learned enough from mentor Trevor Horn 
to deliver the goods? Apparently not. 

"The Stop single didn't get played. 
People thought it was too commercial." 

A buzz of activity in the studio. They 
were ready for Michael. 

"Know what my trouble is? | always 
say too much — expose the skeletons in 
my cupboard.” 

It's OK. Weill save the dirt for another 
day. 





B AT THE ICA'S Rock Week in January, 
mismatched on a bill with Billy Bragg, 
and The Redskins, were the gentle yet 
insistent BRONSK! BEAT. A young, all- 
male trio, dressed smartly and quietly in 
‘modem clothes, their blend of 
synthesiser/taped music and honey- 
coated vocals provided the most sensual 
and soulful music of that week. 

Possibly their most startling instrument 
is frontman Jimmy Somerville's voice — 
a counter-tenor in classical terms, far 
superior to a choirboy soprano, and much 
more rare. Now Jimmy is gay, as is the 
rest of the group. That's either very 
important, or it doesn't matter at all. 

“When we played the Fridge, with a 
female singer, Sheila," said Jimmy, "These 
awful beasts at the back were screaming 
‘Get off, you dyke’. | said, Look, you 
macho shitheads, we're going to give you 
a night you'll never forget. And we got an 
encore." 

Being gay and being in a band seems 
to attract instant media overkill — 
remember Village People, look at Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood. Gimmick, camp 
image, and the word ‘gay’ itself, become 
so much more vital than musicianship. 
Does a queer man play better keyboards 
than a straight one? Does it matter? 

“We don't want to be packaged, 
sensationalised, and thrown out when 
something better comes along. We want 
our rnusic to sell, not our image." He 
falters and smiles — this is his first 
interview, and he's naturally nervous and 
wary. 

Jimmy came to London five years ago, 


Renegades of funk: Afrika Bambaataa and friend. 


yet he still bears traces of a heavy 
Glasgow accent in his surprisingly deep 
voice. His diminutive size and red hair 
make him a dead ringer for Tin Tin, and 
his openness and freshness show he's 
only 22. On stage, he dances like a rubber 
man, naturally and fluidly, almost a 
professional. Signs of a misspent youth? 

"| used to be a dreaded disco queen 
when | was in Glasgow, going to discos 
every chance | had. But | haven't been 
dancing for ages now, my energies are 
channelled into other things." 

Jimmy writes all the band's lyrics, 
songs like Hard Rain about ‘bombs and 
Fascism and Small Town Boy — a 
reflection of himself when he left 
Glasgow. The melodies are from "wee 
tunes I've got in my head", and keyboard 
players Steve and Laz build on them. 

"| suppose you could say it sounds like 
DAF or Depeche Mode, but it's good to 
draw from other sounds and make yet 
another. My own record collection is very 
varied; | like blues, soul, Connie Francis — 
there's no specific taste." 

Bronski Beat are only seven months 
old, yet already the record company 
hounds are snapping at their heels. It 
surely won't be long before they hit the 
big time. 

"Its going to be interesting to see how 
people cope with a gay band who aren't 
outrageous — there's nothing to fall back 
on." No, nothing, except great melodies, 
tight arrangement, passionate singing, 
and ....soul. 
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B HIP HOP don't stop? Later this 
Spring, BBC's Arena documentary 
series will include a programme 
subtitled A Hip Hop History (they 
haven t thought of the main title yet). 
Director Dick Fonteyn describes it as "a 
bit of fantasy and a bit of documentary." 
The idea for the programme cropped up 
when Fonteyn and his writer partner 
Pat Hartley met Afrika Bambaataa 
while researching a previous project. 
Apparently, just one hearing of a 
Bambaataa James Brown remix was 
enough to convince the pair of the man's 
genius. Hence a lot of A Hip Hop 
History revolves around Plant Rock, 
Looking For The Perfect Beat and the 
recently released Renegades Of Funk, 
exploiting the ideas in the songs that 
Bambaataa and The Soulsonic Force 
are visitors from another planet (| can 
testify from personal experience that Big 
Bam can talk for hours with deep 
sincerity on the subject of UFO's, little 
green men, etc.). Says Dick: "We're 
trying with the music and with 
congeived sequences to recreate the 
fantasy of them coming from Outer 
Space and creating a new Zulu nation in 
the Bronx - which is real, of course." 

And as if all this weren t enough, 
Hollywood has now arrived on the 
scene in the prestigious form of Harry 
Belafonte, who is producing a big- 
budget feature film called Beat Street, 
all about the rapper breaker DJ scene 
in the South Bronx. Arthur Baker has 
been signed to produce the soundtrack. 
A Saturday Night Fever for the 
‘eighties or the final tribute ta Lact Year's 
Thing? Time will tell, brothers a... 
sisters. 


O TIM HULSE 
BLITZ 
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B LARGE mirror, low table, old Habitat 
furniture — GREEN'S flat looks like a 
Harley Street doctor's waiting room. It’s 
his description. And he likes it. 

Things have changed considerably 
since he shared a Camden squat in the 
late seventies with his band SCRITTI 
POLITTI. Green then was renowned for 
his Marxist theorising and interest in 
bscure French literature. 

He's even given up the French 

terature, preferring books on wildlife 


these 
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Musically Green's moved on too, in 
eaps and bounds from the original 
ntensely political punk-inspired Politti. 

n 1982 the band released a succession 
of singles and an album (Songs To 
Remember) that were a gloriously 
nfectious mix of pop and soul, topped 
with Green's sweet, seductive vocals. 

Green set off for New York, just before 
the release of the album in thís country, 
vith the backing track to Scritti's next 
ngle, the intention being to enlist the 
rvices of Marcus Miller, Miles Davis's 
ass player, and producer Nile Rodgers. 
VVhich he did. He also fell out with the 

est of the band, and Rough Trade, their 
ndependent record company. 

He remained in New York, recording 
with the likes of Marcus Miller, drummer 
Steve Ferrone,guitarist Paul Jackson and 
Robbie Buchanan, who are all classed as 
part of New York's ‘session elite’. Also 
involved was a young synth player David 
Gamson, and Greg Marr, who has 
played drums with Lou Reed. The demos 
were produced by Arif Mardin — a man 
Green has long admired — producer of 

iny of the Aretha Franklin classics of 
the sixties, early Bee Gees, and more 


recently Chaka Khan and George 
Benson. 

Green explored much of New York's 
underground black music, absorbed and 
adapted aspects of it, and came up with 
his own brand of soul, for British 
consumption (although an American deal 
is in the final stages of negotiation). 

Now he's back in this country with a 
new single, Wood Beez (Pray Like Aretha 
Franklin) on Virgin Records, with whom 
Green signed about six month ago. A 
video is in the pipeline, directed by Julien 
Temple, although at the time of 
discussion he was still ensconced in 
Mexico directing three videos at once for 
the Rolling Stones. 

With Virgin, commercial success looks 
a likely proposition. Scritti Politti 
deserved it in 1982, now for Scritti aka 
Green, it looks assured. “I want to be pop, 
and black," says Green. "It's the most 
sophisticated popular music about. It's 
rhythmically sophisticated, and it's very 
interesting.” 

Wood Beez is some of the blackest 
soul this side of white l've heard since... 
oooh at least 1982. 
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Last month, ALICE HILLER took 
a tourist trip behind the Iron 
Curtain and found out, almost by 
accident, what the term ‘youth 
culture' really means in the 
USSR. 
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how much of this paranoia is justified, and how 
much is simply a part of the Soviet lifestyle. To a 
certain extent it seems to be merely the sheer fear 
of what might happen that keeps people from 
saying or doing things. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, for all the 
younger kids the West is a major obsession. 
Slightly less so for the older dissidents and artists 
who don't feel free to live as they choose under 
the Soviet system. for the most part, though, 
people seem more concerned simply with the lack 
of consumer desirables and don't seem really to 
think about getting out. 

Al ec, a ‘nowhere man’ of about 22 is an 
exception:- 

"Have you got any girls on your trip? | want to 
marry an English girl.” Well, they're all a bit old. . . . 

“| don't care, I'm not fussy. It's either out, or the 
Gulags for us. You know what the Gulags are?" 

There's not much you can say to that. It's 
simpler to ask what kind of music they like. 

"Led Zeppelin, the Pink Floyd — you know The 
Darker Side of the Moon — the Rolling Stones, 
Bob Dylan, Joan Baez. ... 

“.... and the Beatles, of course!" adds Misha, 
the one who's done time in Siberia. 

"In 75, people in Russia heard these bands on 
the radio for the first time. It was very exciting. But 
Underground we knew these songs already. Ten, 
fifteen years ago many bands were singing in 
English." | 


Do they still sing in English? 

"No, not many people understood, and for us 
the texts (the lyrics) are very important. But 
underground we still use words from them." 

Like what? 

“We call ourselves ‘people’, and we say 
ringanuten' when we ring someone and ‘Baby’, 
and 'shoesnik (pointing at my shoes) ... and also 
muvver-fuckerr .. ." 

Everyone laughs. 

".... and you know 'Superrrman ? In Russia 
everyone says that now ...." 

One of the younger kids butts in: 

"And also we like some Russian bands, you 
know, from the underground." 

What kind of underground bands do you have? 

“All sorts. The texts are very important, though 
sometimes the music is not too good. It is very 
difficult to get equipment and very often the 
powers confiscate it." 

"One band from Siberia is called DDT. They 
play heavy metal. They have songs about the 
army. In the USSR you must go in the army for 
one year." 

DDT? 

“It is the name of a soap to get the animals out 
of your hair (Alec scratches in his long hair to 
demonstrate). Another band is called Aquarium. 
They say, ‘we are the monsters from your 
Aquarium’. They have been around for a long time, 
maybe ten years, and they have been banned 
twice.” 

Banned? 

“Yes. When a band is too popular they are 
banned from making concerts for a year. 
Underground bands may make concerts but no 
records”. Misha joins in again. 

"But it is very difficult. If you are in a band you 
are given only a very hard job with no money. The 
singer from Aquarium works on a factory gate 
looking at people's papers and he gets 18 roubles 
a week (about £18). With this he must buy his 
equipment, and pay to make concerts and tapes." 

Later | met someone who copies and distributes 
these tapes from his room in a communal 
apartment. He explained that bands tend to do 'in 
concert’ type recordings most of the time, because 
besides being easier they also make up for the bad 
equipment. If he's caught he'll be sent to 








good mood!" 
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“Opening an encyclopaedia at the word ‘vitamin’ (in Estonian ‘vitamiin’), 
we can read that ‘vitamin is an organic substance necessary for the 
maintenance of normal physiological functions’. Many admirers of 
Vitamin Group are of the same opinion, they cannot imagine modern pop- 
music without this ensemble because Vitamin means youth, smile and 





Siberia... 

Another boy, a student called Andre, adds: 

"We also have New Wave, one band is called 
Cinema. | like Ultravox, too. Some of our official 
bands have synthesisers. But they don't know how 
to use them.” 

Do you have punk bands? 

“Yes, but it's only a fashion. They just want to 
fight each other.” 

And are you interested in new bands from the 
West 

“Sometimes, but we prefer the 60's. Some 
people go to shops where you can copy new LP's 
like Diana Ross and Kajagoogoo, but it isn't very 
interesting...” 

A few days later, | found one of these shops in 
a side street. On the wall outside is a list of 
albums, mainly post-1975 MOR, and you order 
your tape through a little cubbyhole. Inside are a 
load of reel-to-reel machines whirring away. Most 
of the albums fall into the category of ‘inbetween’ 
music — they're allowed into the country but 
prohibited on the airways and may not be pressed 
into records. The party does allow some foreign 
‘monkey music’ onto the radio, presumably to 
break the tedium of round-the-clock Soviet MOR 
slush, but it's mostly by ‘oppressed American 
blacks’ like Diana Ross or The Three Degrees. 

Do you have any young Russian groups? 

“It's very difficult, because to be a musician you 
must first go to the Conservatory to get your 
diploma. There is one group of music students 
who are under 21 called Zodiac — but their music 
is very boring, and anyway they only make 
instrumentals...” 

Pop stars in the USSR are mainly middle-aged 
balladeers or variety artists, so it's a bit like asking 
someone at the Batcave what they thought of the 
latest Slade single. Helpful Hints on the back of the 
Zodiac LP read: "This is music for the present day 
youngsters, music that can be enjoyed in several 
different ways: while listening alone immersed in 
fantasies; as music for dancing; or, quite simply, as 
music resounding in the background .. .” The maiff 
reason, incidentally, why Zodiac perform only 
instrumentals is that it is thought by ‘the powers’ 
that their lyrics might be too subversive ... Lyrics 
are regarded as the most potentially damaging 
form of subversion: a recent article in Pravda 











— sleeve notes from an album by the Vitamin Group. 


"Both the name of the group and the music it plays rivet the attention and 
stimulate imagination. This is music for present-day youngsters... Its 
incessant rhythmic pulsation, captivating tone-colours and sound-effects 
of electronic instruments, the unpretentious and plain melodic patterns 
create uncommon but contemporary feeling, the effect being sometimes 
cosmically unreal and transient, sometimes even grotesque and full of 
vim. Where to go from here is a question the members of the group are 
pondering over already now." 

— sleeve notes from the album Disco Alliance by Zodiac. 





complained that certain young sowets have 
become lost in a “stupid anc *utle chase after 
western music that can truly bram-damage these 
young crazies...” Better thet they should be 
listening to military musc 
T THIS et someone brings in cakes 
Baw coffee and | decide that it's time to 
ask a few senous questions... 
And what about the un beget eae scene, 
have things changed under Andropov? 


not very much 


"Maybe. Now there is 
vaiting, no-one knows what 


happening. We are al 
to do. We feel very isolated . 

“Yes, you know that it is very difficult to have 
contact with people from other towns because 
they open all the letters and telephoning is not 
safe. Especially if you are a musician it is very 
difficult, because without hearing other people and 
working with them it is very hard to develop... 
everything is becoming very quiet . . ." 

"But the police are much rougher. More like the 
KGB." 

“Two years ago, there were pictures of a 
demonstration we made in Newsweek and the 
police came round to our houses...” 

But they didn't do anything? 

"No, they couldn't... they just asked 
questions.” 

Another boy butts in: 

“But we heard a woman shot Andropov here 
‘he points to his kidneys). And now he must have 
artificial ones (everyone laughs). She was in the 
Kremlin also and they were fighting . . 

Where did you hear that? 

“On the Swedish radio. We listen at night." 

Do you listen to any other foreign radio? 

“Yes, but the reception is not so good. We hear 
this broadcast comes to you from America brrr- 
weee-oooppp... |t is better reception when we 
go to our grandparents in the country. We like the 
SBC best, though." 

And do you think you'll ever get out? 

Everyone just stares at me. That kind of 
question isn't even naive, it's just stupid. There is a 
ong pause. 

"Maybe if you find someone to marry, but even 











then you must wa 
go as a student, but you must be very lucky . 

Just then Lena (the giri whose flat it is) asks: 

"And do you think America will invade the 
USSR? We don't know over here. 

' Now it's my tur ok surprised. 

Not really. we worry more that 
someone is goi azy and press the wrong 
button by mistake. (Everyone seems a bit surprised 
but they all laugh 

“In Russia people are very frightened of an 
attack. We wanted to make another peace 
demonstration but we couldn t because you must 
register and . 

Alec points to his long hair and shrugs. 

And what about  Alghenietan: 

"We think it is stu 30 setae Russians have 
died and they w En, 

The photo album arrn 
any heavier. A girl was sent round to fetch it from 
someone's house. She said the photographer was 
a musician and he couldnt come himself because 
he was rehearsing. Everyone crowds round to look. 
Lots of black and white pictures which look like 
something out of a sixt / commune with 
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lots of long-haired freaks hanging out in the woods 
with their campfires and guitars. 

“Sometimes 200 people meet in the woods 
outside Riga in the summer. They come from 


everywhere. We a 
Travel ? 

ow. (Lena mimes 
ays time | am going to 
a mere 500km). Once 

t took four days. 

ny problems getting lifts? 
party members and other 
e seem to have cars.) 


hitching a lift) | in thre 

Leningrad with my friend 

Anton went to the Crimea 
And you don't hav 

(In the USSR only so 

particularly privi 
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“No. only so they think we are going to 
steal the car. 
Everyone laugh again. | notice two people are 


me of ti them asks suddenly: 


S 
arguing in the corner 
you can buy hash in the shops in 


"Is it true that 
England?" 
No, but you can get 
"And do you still have communes 
live in a commune 
Well, not really 


"And is Blitz (the one-time club) a restaurant?” 


rm 


(This from the boy who liked Ultravox.) 

No, more a club where people met to dress up. 
Do you have places like that here? 

"Not so much. We have one or two 
underground clubs with bands but many of them 
have become official now. We go to the Bluebird 
Cafe more often or sometimes we just walk 
together. 

"Often you will get a club for a university or 
college. They have opened many new discos but 
to go to the good ones often you must be in 
Komsomol (the All-union Young Leninist League 
with a membership of 42,000,000)." 

"Anyway, they are not so special you know. 
The music is boring.” 

"Do people meet in Trafalgar Square in London? 
In Moscow we used to meet in Pushkin Square 
until the military police broke it up." 

"And please, can you change me some 
money?" (This came from a straight-'ooking 
English language student who wore a suit. He was 
supposed to be a Baptist.) "| have seen these jeans 
that | want. They cost $60." 

| thought you weren't supposed to have money 
for frivolities like that over here. . 

"| have the money, but there is nothing to buy." 

“And if you know someone who is coming over 
here, please ask them to bring guitar strings. We 
can pay for them, but in Russia they are very bad." 

"And also two Russian language bibles. | think 
you can get them free at the Baptist mission. Here 
many people are Christian, but in school we must 
study atheism.” 


we just have time to take a quick picture 

before leaving to catch the train on to 
Leningrad. Some of them walk me back to the 
hotel, stopping just before the lights so as not to 
be seen. Lena gave me a miniature plastic icon. 
God knows if I'll ever see her again. | promised to 
write, but they say that letters don't always get 
through. 

Everybody thinks that nothing will ever change, 
but next year they're going to introduce video 
recorders for the first time and who knows what 
will happen then. . 


Due have tm we ve run out of time and 
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Margarita Vilcāne 
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Three of the biggest Soviet pop-stars. And you thought Barry Manilow was boring. 

















Sound you can hear the otherside of the street 
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TRK 6501 


Sound you can hear the otherend of the street 


OWER. I hats what today s stereo 
radio cassette machines are all 


| about. Andcombiningthis power with 


rich deep sound, great looks and use- | 


| ful functions. 


Hitachi make a complete range of 
powerful stereo radio cassette record- 
ers, including the TRK 6501. 





- = a ‘HIT? 





A compact box of power at a 
compact price, with all the functions 
| you would expect to find on larger 
machines. 

The range goes right up to the big 
boys of sound. Including the TRK 9100 
with its detachable speakers, built-in 
p equaliser, and four-band 


TRK 9100 


radio. Being Hitachi, you know that 
every one contains state-of-the-art 
technology. Machines that won't let 
you down. Machines specifically built | 
with you in mind. | 


) HITACHI 


Made with you in mind. 








